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cc ™ Under the head of ‘‘late events at Washing- 
ton” we have noticed several articles emanating from 
Various sdéurces, which we thought should be held in 
remembrance, that these proceedings may be the better 
understood. We shall, however, go into the record 
with much caution, unless in giving articles vouched for 
by the names of parties to the matter contained in 
them; and these must be fully and impartially insert- 
ed—to “look upon’ hereafler. There are strong indi- 
cations of extensive developements. 








SC We give among our political selections, a pair 
of articles from the United States Telegraph—not in 
sympathy for the editor of that paper, Jut to record the 

facts stated—which are powerfully teaching Aim the 
merits of that system of ‘‘rewards and punishments” of 
which he was, yeta little while ago, the ‘‘official organ.” 
But Mr. Green pretty plainly tells us that he will avenge 
himself—and, if he shall open his files of letters in re- 
gard to such persons and things, as a just retaliation may 
excuse him in doing, we shall have a curious exhibition 
of ‘circumstances, ”’ 


Mr. John Punchard is the general agent for 
the Weexty Recisrsr, at Boston—and Mr. /Villiam 
A. Coleman, Park Place, in New York. 





£Cp-The “Richmond Whig” says—‘‘Mr. Niles and 
our contemporary, [Mr. Ritchie] are to have a bout on 
the tariff, the moment the Enquirer is sufficiently en- 


larged to embrace the voluminous controversy. Niles: - ; , 
S ) | published in the New York Evening Post, recommends 


has challenged in form, and the Enquirer has accepted, 
alter a pause of prudential calculation, We anticipate 
some instruction and more fun. We hope the cham- 
pions will disdain the little arts and meannesses so often 
resorted to in such controversies—of garbling, sup- 
pressing and misquoting each other. Let each state the 
argument of the other, if possible, in that other’s words, 
betore he replies. We shall watch the progress of the 
combat, and give notice of foul play, if we discover it in 
either party.” 

It was for the express purpose of having fair play that 
i invited Mr. Ritchie to the discussion; and I hope that 
Mr. Pleasants will carefully note either of us who shall 
be guilty of ‘‘foul play” in this matter—or be illiberal 
or uncandid. A first principle is—that each shall re-pub- 
lish the essays of the other, without replication, until 
the end of a week—the publication of the “Register” 
being only weekly; and the editor of the “Enquirer,” 
who has so much to say about “free trade,’ (though he 
eannot tell us where it is), will be held to this rule—tfor 
it is a practical one, and honest. 





$C The New York Evening Post gives a foolish 
and dirty anonymous letter, which was mailed at Balti- 
more, and cost the editor 18} cents postage. We have 
been oftentimes ‘‘intruded” on by writing-puppies; and, 
at present, have two of their productions on hand, in the 
hope of catching and pulling them by the ear, and expos- 
ing their names, by way of amusement. But the prac- 
tice at our post-office always has been, as every where 
it certainly should be, to refund the postage charged 
and paid on such poor yelpings. 





PoLITICAL MOVEMENTS, NOTICES, &c. The presi- 
dent of the United States started on an excursion to 
Old Point Comfort on the 24th ult. 

Roger B. Taney, esq. of Maryland, has accepted the 
office of attorney general in the place of Mr. Berrien; 
resigned. As Mr. T. is one of our own citizens we 
take the liberty to remark, that his gentlemanly deport- 
ment, honorable private character, and acknowledged 
talents, eminently fit him fur the place to which he has 
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been appointed. He has always been an ardent and de- 
cided politician—and stood at the head of the “federa}’? 
party in Mary!°nd, so long as our political divisions 
were formed on old party grounds. The Richmond 
Enquirer, says of Mr. T. **He is a lawyer of fine ta- 
lents, and of high standing at the bar of the supreme 
court—and asa politician, he is a warm friend of the 
constitution of the United States im its true reading. 
He will carry into the cabinet vigorous talents, sound 
constitutional principles, and the most unblemished re- 
putation. We shall hail his accession to the cabinet as 
a solid benefit to the country.”? ‘We shall see!” 

The Albany Argus says that Mr. Charles Butler has 
not been appointed by Mr. Van Buren, secretary of les 
gation at London! 

A i ng has been current in Richmond for some day sj 
that Mr. Randolph is seriously sick at his lodgings, 
Warwick lane, Cockspur street, London, and that his 
friends in the Charlotte district have received instruce 
(ions to withdraw him from the canvass for congress.* 

& late number of the Richmond Enquirer states, upon 
the authority of a gentleman entitled to credit, that Mri 
Randolph, before his acceptance of the Russian mission, 
successively declined that to France and to England; bee 
cause he thought that a brief residence at St. Peterse 
burg would be more conducive to his health, 





ANTI-TARIFF CONVENTION. A number of geéhtles 
men, from different states, favorable to the principles 
of free trade, having assembled at Philadelphia, on the 
4th of June, and taken into consideration an address 


ing an aati-tariff convention, unanimously 

dtesolved, ‘Vhat a convention, for the purptse of se- 
curing the efficient co-operation of the friends of free 
trade, throughout the United States, in procuring the 
repeal of the restrictive system, be held at the Mansion 
House hotel, in the city of Philadelphia, at 10 o’clock 
on the morning of Friday the 30th day of September 
next; and that there be invited to attend the same, such 
citizens, from all the states of the union, without dis- 
tinction of party, who are favorable to the object of the 
meeting, as may find it convenient to attend. 

It was also 

Resolved, That notice of the said meeting be publish 
ed, and that editors throughout the United States, 
friendly to the cause of free trade, be requested to give 
it circulation, 


sc 7 We chiecerfully copy the preceding from the 
“Philadelphia Gazette, and earnestly hope that, if a 
convention be held as suggested, we shall not only learn 
what “FREE TRADE’’ Is, but obtain information WHERE 
If MAY BE FOUND—if existing among civilized na- 
tions. Andto induce some member of that convention, 
or aay other person Jearned in such things (even Mr. 
Cambreleng ot Mr. McDuffie), to render this import- 
ant information to the public, we offer certain luscious 
rewards——as follows: 

Whereas some of the friends of the “American Sys- 
tem’? affirm that there is no such thing as FREE TRADE 
existing among civilized nations—and even presume to 
say that such trade CANNOT EXIST and be mutually ad- 
vantageous to the people of different nations, as at pre- 
sent conditioned—because of the variety of soil and 
climate, governments and laws, and habits and employ- 
ments of individuals—the undersigned offers a reward 
of TEN BUSHELS OF THE BEST YORK RIVER OYSTERS 
(to be obtained at the Baltimore market in their sea- 
son), to any person, whether a member of congress, 





_*The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser says, gentlemen 
from London uniformly report Mv. Rando)ph as being 
‘in good health.” 
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president or professor in a college, physician, clergy- 
man, lawyer, merchant, ship-owner or shop-keeper, or 
Yorkshireman on the **New York station” for the pur- 
pose of receiving British goods feloniously imported, 
for proof that free trade exists between any two of the 
great commercial nations of the world, and with their co- 
lonies or dependencies: the undersigned admitting, to 
avoid a long and doubtful discussion, that laws “judi- 
ciously”’ enacted for the sole purpose of collecting reve- 
nue on foreign productions imported and consumed, 
shall not be plead against freedom in trade. And he 
further offers a reward of two dozen of the best Poco- 
moke or Nanticoke, Choptank or Piankitank TeRna- 
PINS, in their season, tor an essay shewing that /ree 
trade can exist between two nations, unless the price 
of labor and cost of subsistence, taxes and other public 
rates, habits of industry and use of scientific power, 
&c. are the same in both, unless in the great profit of 
one and extreme poverty of the other. 

And also, he will give a reward of a dozen of Ad-| 
lum’s best American wine to any who shall discover a | 
commercial nation without a ‘restrictive system,” to 
protect the industry and pursuits of its own people. 

Given under my hand, at Baltimore, this 27th day of 
June, Annoque Domini, 1831. H. NILES, 

Editor of the Register. 

GC FPwoThe ‘editors friendly to the cause of free trade” 
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say, were imposed at a period when it was necessary to 
use extraordinary means to raise a revenue, and ought 
to have ceased with the necessity that produced them. 
Another cause of complaint is, the advantage given to 
foreign cultivators over them by the continuance of the 
slave trade. In the third place, they protest against the 
project of emancipating their slaves, unless full and 
complete indemnification is made to the owners at the 
expense of the nation in general. 








Monty. We madea remark last week, that a 6 per 
cent. stock of the United States, irredeemable for 25 
years, would probably sell for 130 per cent. because of the 
surplus capital seeking safe investments. And the New 
York American says--We iearn that proposals have 
been made for the Chemung canal loan, bearing 5 per 


cent, interest, and not redeemable until 1850, according 


to the advertisement of the commissioners of the canal 
fund, dated 4th of June, and that the offer of Prime, Ward, 
King, & Co, of 15.10-100 per cent. premium, being the 
highest for the whole loan, was accepted, 

CULTIVATION OF CoTTON. ‘There is much instruction 
in the following little table, abstracted from Wilie’s 
New Orleans Commercial Report of June 11. 

Arrivals, exports and stocks of cotton, for the last nine 
years, from 1st October to cate. 








are requested to insert the above! — Arrivals. Exports. Stocks. 
= Bales. Bales. Bales. 

Meertine or tHe Wesr Inpia petecares. The 1831, 401.784 315,280 96,332 

\ oitreal Herald, in speaking of the meeting of dele- 1830, 320,996 287 027 34,442 
gates from various parts of the B. West Indies, held) 1829, 271,788 185,721 90,452 
at Barbadoes on the Ist of March, remarks as follows: | . 1828, 274.931 269,242 16,860 
“The very depressed state of the West India interest, 1827, 518,554 255,265 69,349 
which has now continued for so many years as to re-| 1826, 236, 162 185,304 54,595 
duce, almost toruin, allthe tormerly opulent proprietors 5025, 197,250 172,506 26,250 
in that part of the British empire, has at length produe- Sone, 139,386 128,47 ‘ 13,7 78 
ed its natural effect. One universal feeling of dissatis- | 1525, 155,474 152,990 34,435 
faction pervades every class of the resident population. In eight years the arrival of cotton at New Orleans has 





How it happens, that so wealthy a part of the British 
dependencies as (were formerly ) the West Indies, has so 
long failed to enlist in its cause some liberal and en- 
lightened member of the British parliament, is a ques- 
tion that it would be difficult to auswer. ‘The conse- 
quence of the West Indies to Great Britain should make 
the joint proprietors of those islands an influential bo- 
dy; and, as them cause 1s founded in justice, We must 
hope that a deaf ear will no longer be turned to their 
representations of heavy grievances,” 


ee 


The New York Evening Post observes—The resolu. 
tions passed at this meeting of delegates have been pub- 
lished in the English papers. ‘hey complain of the 
duties imposed on the sugars of the British West India 
colonies imported into England.* ‘These duties, they 








* The duties on sugar form one of the many beauti- 
ful features in the British doctrine of *‘/ree trade!” 
By areference to Pope’s Cusioms—the standard work 
of Great Britain, we find the following rates of duties}— 


Ls. ad 

Sugar—brown or Muscavado—from the Brit- 
ish plamtations—( Ji est Indics) per ewt. 110 O 
Sugar, do. from the British Hast Indies do. 20 0 
do. do. from any other place do. 33 0 


At present, the real par value of the pound sterling 
is 486 cents in the United States. HMence— 

The duty on British Wesr India sugar is six and an 
half cents a pound. 

‘Lhe duty on British Fast India sugar is eight and 
three fourths of acent a pound, nearly, 

The duty on FOREIGN sugar more than /Airteen cents 
a pound. 

And the discriminatory duty between British Vest 
and British Last India sugar, two cents 4.35 mills, or 





+This rate of duty, as to the products of the British possessions, 
is subject to certain reductions, contingent to the average selling: 
price of sugar in England; and at this time, we thiuk that the 
duty payable on West ludia sugar is only about 41 4, per ewt. 
(or 5 1-4 cents por Ib) Socause of a glutin the English market, 
and a consequently reduced price of the article. But this has no 
effecton the principle ot ¢ ities Mapos won the profits of 
i less for the sugar as less is paid 


1 
hae 242 24 


the planters—the latter reecivin 
on account of thie dulics. 


—— 
ee 


increased trom 155,000 bales to 401,000—and the ex- 
ports from 132,000 to 315,000, The latter would have 
been larger, but for the want of vessels to carry the cot- 
tonaway.* Elas this great inerease of production nothing 
to do with the price of the commodity? 





Suear. ‘The quantity of sugar and molasses exported 
in the present year up to the 11th June, is more than 


+ 


twice us large as last year’s export, though less than 1829, 


Exported to 11th June, 1828—37,289 hhds. sugar; 
1829, 535,598; 1830, 21,667; 1851, 44,296. [ Wilie. 





GREAT SALE OF AMERICAN PRODUCE AND MANUFAC} 
rurres IN Boston. ‘The subscribers, a committee of 
the New England society for the promotion of manufac- 
tures and the mechanic arts, give notice that the next 
semi-annual public sale of American produce and manu- 
factures, under the direction of said society, will com- 
mence on Wednesday, 17th August, at Quincy Hall, in 
Boston. 

Among the goods to be offered, will be a very large 
and valuable assortment of cotton and woollen fubrics of 
every description—and also of boots, shoes, leather, hats 


el 





nearly 24 cents per lb. Whereas the whole duty of 
foreign sugar in the United States is only three cents 
per pound, though so much complained of. 

And yet with this great protection—this arbitrary 
_ distinction between the Westand East Indies, (more than 
|egualto the whole cost of sugar in the latter), the British 
West Indies are, indeed, in a miserable state of decay — 
the capital vested in lands and s!aves not producing, as 
we ave informed, one per cent. per annum, over a mo- 
derate allowance for the owner’s immediate subsist- 
ence and the actual support of his family. 

Editor of the Register. 


*The New Orleans Argus of the 13th June, com- 
plains of the want of shipping. Although there were 
one hundred and sixty vessels in port, (one hundred and 
thirty of which were Amervean) they were all taken up. 
.| Theve were about eighty thousand bales of cotton lying 
in the streets, for a part ot which there was no proper 

storage either in warehouses or lots, 


| 
| 
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wit— 
1st. Goods must be forwarded and samples delivered 
at the hall between the 10th and 13th August. 
2d. No goods shall be offered that are not on the ca- 
talogue. 
3d. Every lot put up shall be sold without reserve. 
Any fot or parcel unsold may be withdrawn; but in such 
case shall not be again offered. 
Further particulars may be known on application to 
Wm. SHImMMIN, 
ABBOTT Lawitzxce, t committe 
J. A. Lowe tt, 


wool, &c,. ‘lhe principal conditions are the following, a 





ScRAPS RELATING TO THE PROGRESS OF MANUFAC. 
TURES AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, A recent Pro- 
vidence paper states that the freig/t on the single article 
of corroN, imported into the port of Provideuce in one 
week, amounted to twenty thousand dollars. 


The Lowell Journal states, that the demand for tene- 
ments in that town has never been so active as at pre- 
sent. ‘The Suffolk company has recently been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $500,000, and has commenced 
two mills, &e. The Tremont company is about to be 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000. Over $200,000 
have been subscribed to the capital stock of the rail road 
bank. An extensive hotel is to be erected at the corner 
of Merrimack and Dutton streets. 


A Philadelphia paper says, thata Mr. King of Water- 
ford, Erie county, Penn. has undertaken to deliver at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, from the Kiskiminetas works, 40,000 
barrels of salt, at one dol/ar a barrel. 


Cotton bagging is now extensively manufactured at 
184 centsa yard. ‘This is *‘taxing’’ the cotton planters 
**with a vengeance!”? 

Taunton, Mass. contained 4,200 inhabitants in 1828— 
and now has about 6,000, ‘he first extensive ion 
works in America were erected in this town in 1652, 
At present, it is famous for its manufactures. ‘The nail 
factories make from 8 to 10 tons daily. It has 7 cotton 
factories—one rolling and slitting mill—one forge, one 
shovel factory, one copper and lead rolling mill—one 
paper mill—one carding and fulling mill—one calico 
primting establishment, which furnishes from four to six 
thousand pieces a week—two breweries—one large fac- 
tory of Brittania ware, and many other establishments 
of different kinds; besides, 8 or 9 millions of brick are 
manufactured annually, Two newspapers are publish- 
ed in this town. 


The following is an account of the cattle and hogs that 
have passed the store of N, Young, at the 7 mile stone 
onthe Westchester road, Havertord township, Dela- 


ware county, Pennsylvania, from the Ist of April, 1830, 
to the Ist of April 1831. 


Number of fat cattle, 26,707 
do. sheep, 49,769 
do. hogs, 19,828 





Total 96,244 


At the Chickopee cotton factory, near Springfield, 
Massachusetts, there are about 15,000 spindles in ope- 
ration, and from 10,000 to 13,500 yxrds of cloth manu- 
factured daily—20,000 spindles are soon to be at work, 
About 800 hands are employed —700 of these are females, 
who earn from 120 21 dollars a month. They pay 
8 dollars for board, washing, &c. But they all work by 
the piece, and some clear 18 dollars monthly. ‘The vil- 
lage contains 1,400 souls—it is inhabited only by per- 
sons employed in the factories, or their families. ‘he 
agent receives 3,000 dollars a year—the superintendent 
2,000, and the concern is said to yield 10 per cent. on 
the capital invested. The people are hale, hearty and 
cheerful. A physician who attempted to make a living 








among them, was compelled to change his quarters. 
There isa paper mill near these factories which em- 
ploys 200 persons. 

At Springfield there is a large card manufactory, in 
part worked by dog-power. ‘The dogs tread the wheel 
with apparent pleasure. They are relieved every hour. 
The women employed earn 175 cents a week. Eigh- 











teen machines are in operation, 


——— 


In this neighborhood, the platting of straw is a great 
business—it is a beautiful home-em ployment for females. 
Some make two dollars a day—but generally about one 
dollar each. 

In these things is the reason why there are so few 
houses in ruin in New England—no mud-built huts—no 
pine-stick chimnevs, no pine-knot candles; none, or 
very few adults, who cannot ‘fread and write and cast 
accounts,” unless deprived of some of the usual facul- 
ties of man. But the thrift that follows such industri- 
ous habits{is a subject of envy, with the lazy—and poor. 


The Pittsburg Gazette says—A gentleman, recently 
from St. Louis, informs us that, while in that city, he 
saw in a warehouse twenty-two hundred weight of cop- 
per, made at the lead mines in Missouri. 


Property in vessels has greatly increased in value. It 
appears not an uncommon thing to give 4 or 5,000 dol- 
lars advance on the contract price, of some that were on 
the stocks before the present demand commenced, 


The business of the New York canals, since they 
were opened this season, appear to be about one-third 
larger than in the same time last year. ‘The transport 
of passengers and goods, to and from the Upper Lakes, 
has wonderfully increased. The march westward is 
powerful. 

The Ohio canals are also doing a great business— 
15,223 bbls. of flour arrived at Cleveland in about a 
month ending 14th of May, with 13,034 bushels of 
wheat, &c. 

The Delaware and Lfudson canal has far exceeded the 
hopes of its friends—114 boats have passed in one week, 
with many rafts: 12,300 tons of coal reached the Huad- 
son, by the l4th May. Much merchandize is now 
passing into Pennsylvania by the canal. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio, though finished only about 
22 miles, is also much used.—85,106 barrels of flour 


descended betweer the 2ist March and 14th May, with 
large quantities of other articles. 


The Chesapeake and Delaware canal is doing a much 
increased business im the present year as compared 
with the last; and the general value of property de- 


scending the Susquehannah is much larger than hereto 
fore. 


In March and April last, about 58,000 bbls. of flour, 
7,000 do. whiskey, 12,000 do. pork, 18,000 kegs lard, 
750 hhds. hams and 1,800,000 lbs. of bacon, Xe, passe 
ed down the Miami canal. 


The Blackstone canal is proceeding to meet the ex- 
pectations of its friends. its business is 50 per cent, 
better than it was last year—2,327 tons of various arti- 
cles passed in May last—a part of which was made u 
of 1,417 bales of cotton. Nearly 1,700 bales and boxes 
of domestic cotton and woollen goods descended. 


All the other canals shew the same pleasant results, 
Some of those in Pennsylvania do not “‘work well,’ but 
others are conferring incalculable benefits on this rich 
and flourishing state. Several rail roads are also mak- 
ing, or about to be made. 


The total amount of tolls collected on the New York 
state canals for the month of May, is two Aundred and 
twenty thousand fuur hundred and ninety-one dollars, 
This is fifty-two thousand two hundred and sixteen dol- 
lars more than was collected in the same month last 
year. 

A large meeting of the people has been held at Knox- 
ville, Ten. col. John Williams, chairman, with a view 
to the establishment of a direct communication with the 
city of Charleston, as the nearest sea-port and best mar- 
ket, by rail roads and interior navigation. A very re- 
spectable committee was appointed to collect statistical 
information as to the wants and resources, consumption 
and trade, of East ‘Tennessee, and also a committee ot 
correspondence, &c. The Charleston rail road will 
probably do as much good to South Carolina as the 
ravings and acts of her politicians have rendered injury 
to her—and the good will also be as permanent as the 
union of the states, 
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A rail road is projected and will, no doubt, be made, 
from the valley of the Lackawanna to the Susquehannah, 
and the village of Owego, in the state of New York. In 
speaking of this proposed road, Mr. James Archbold, a 
distinguished engineer, say s— ; 

“I perfectly agree with you as to the importance of 
this communication, particularly for the coal trade into 
the western part of New York; the demand in that sec- 
tion of the country, will(1 have not the least doubt) be 
equal immediately to filty thousand tons at the affixed 
prices, and must eventually become a very large busi- 
ness, ”’ 

‘Our engines on the Delaware and Hudson canal 
company road consume daily 14 tons refuse coal, with 
whieh amount of fuel they are at present drawing 300 
tons per day up inclined planes of 2,500 feet length, 
and 210 perpendicular height; and there is not the least 
doubt but that one ton of good coal would do the same 
amount of work. Anthracite coal may therefore be 
safely calculated upon as being among the very best 
kinds of fuel for generating steam, uniting great heat 
with durability, and therefore particularly well adapted 
for locomotive engines, whose rapid motion creates draft 
enough to consume any quantity necessary to do the 
work required.”’ 


It is now ascertained that the noble river Connecticut 
may be navigated by steam boats more than two hundred 
miles from its mouth. ‘Two boats, the John Ledyard 
and William ali, will be placed on the route this sea- 
son, and other boats are to be built for the same naviga- 
tion. 


There are forty-eight arrivals and departures of stage 
coaches, weekly, at Zanesville, Ohio, and a large in- 
crease is expected. 


The whaling business is becoming a large concern at 
Hudson, New York, under charge of the **Yankees,” 
settled there. The fine ship Mansfield has sailed on! 
her secund voyage, with a crew of thirty-five young 
men, chiefly natives of that city or its neighborhood, 


The Newbern N. C. Gazette says, that steam boat 
navigation is about to be carried on between Baltimore 
and Charleston. 


A rail road is about to be made from Troy to the 
western line of Vermont, 30 miles. It will become a 
very important and profitable work. ‘The present trans- 
portation is estimated at 20,000 tons annually. Who 
shali calculate the increase—the road being made, or the 
saving and profit that will follow? 


A rail road is contemplated betweea the Oliio river 
and lake Erie—though the canal has made so great pro- 
gress. A meeting isto be held at Warren, O. in Sep- 
tember next, to consider the subject, by delegates from 
several counties of that state. 





Locomotives. During the present week several lo- 
comotive engines have been operating on the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail road. The speed of twenty miles an hour 
seems easily obtained, though the weight moved is 
large—very large, in proportion to the “horse-power”’ 
of the engines. We shall have an authentic account of 
these proceedings—and it is not worth while now to at- 
tempt a narrative of passing events. 

The rail road cay Columéus will appear on the road 
next Monday. It surpasses all others for size and ex- 
tent yet placed on the rails, and will carry one hundred 
and fifty passengers. It hasa promenade on top sur- 
rounded by an iron railing handsomely ornamented, and 
is provided with a number of settees above and below. 
lt is to all appearance the most comfortable and attrac- 
tive of any that we have yet scen. 





*‘CONSTRUCTIVE JouRNIES.” The case of John P. 
Pleasants, esq. of Virginia, who was sent out by Mr. 
Clay as bearer of despatches to Buenos Ayres, which 
he proposed to arrive at by way of England, where he 
was taken sick and from thence returned home, for 
which the sum of $1,940 was allowed him, made a 
prominent item in the famous report of the committee 
on retrenchment of the 15th May, 1828, of which Mr. 


chairman, and has filled a thousand columns in the 
newspapers—as though it had no precedent or parallel, 
and never could be imitated, because of its enormity. 
Mr. Pleasants, who as editor of the “Richmond 
Whig,” when noticing some speculations as to the pro- 
bable course which the “constructive” minister to Rus- 
sia will pursue, in relation to his salary and outfit, gives 
it as his opinion that Mr. Randolph, aithough buf ten 
days at the Russian court, will not fail to pocket his 
9,000 dollars outfit. ‘he editor thus draws the paral- 
lel between what certain papers termed his own ‘‘con- 
structive journey”? to South America, and the construc- 
tive residence of Mr. Randolph at St, Petersburg: 


“Mr. Randolph cannot deeline the outfit. He is too 
proud to acknowledge that he abandoned his trust, and 
had not earned its emolument. He must imitate our 
philosophy, and patiently bear the gibes of his oppo- 
nents. By the way—how close the resemblance be- 
tween his voyage to St. Petersburgh—and ours to Bue- 
nos Ayres! ‘There really is this difference ouly—he 
pockets $18,000—we but $1,940—and he did get to St. 
Petersburgh, but we did not get to Buenos Ayres. For 
the rest, his stay of ten days, when he was sent to re- 
side permanently, was equally an abandonment of duty 
as ours in not going at all—and the less excusable, as 
his duties were otf the last, and mine (he said) of the 
least consequence! In other respects the parallel runs 
on all fours—is as like as Wales and Macedon! Both 
of us were pets of secretaries of state—I of Clay, he 
of Van Buren: both of us got sick and had to repair to 
merry England to recruit: both of us have been roundly 
abused for the dereliction; Ae abused me for going to 
London instead of Buenos Ayres; J have abused him 
for quilting St. Petersburgh in ten days, and going to 
London. My $1,940 gave out in England, and I had 
to throw myself on the liberality of our excellent am- 
bassador then there, for the means of returning; the 
plenipotentiary, as he had a stronger pull upon the 
crib, and withal is in the habit, like the Roman sena- 
tors, in the provinces, of taking up his abode with 
friends wheresoever he goes, imstead of in inns, and 
other expensive places, will, we hope, be more fortu- 
nate. 

‘“*Whenever in future, our brother of the Norfolk 
Hlerald, or other ill-natured person, twits us with the 
$1,940, and trip to Buenos Ayres, we mean just to say, 
John Randolph of Roanoke! In the eccentricity of his 
diplomatic tour, we have a shicld and defence for our 
own unlucky expedition to Buenos Ayres! As for the 
hon. John himself, we mean to send him this article, 
to St. Petersburgh!”’ 


EC? Now, it is well known that Mr. Benion, of 
the senate of the United States, and one of the greatest 
‘‘reformers”’ of the age, made a ‘constructive’ journey 
from Washington to St. Louis, and back again, in the 
night of the 3rd of March, 1825, while lying in bed at 
Washington, and charged and received tor his mileage 
about two thousand six hundred dollars—if our memory, 
us to the sum, serves us correctly, and we think that we 
are not much mistaken in its amount—and notwithstand- 
ing his colleague, Mr. Barton, made no such journey 
in his sleep; and, of course, received no pay, for doing 
the same, “nothing at all!” 

We also see it stated, that Mr. Lyon, one of the late 
representatives in congress from Kentucky, being about 
or less than 800 miles distant from Washington by the 
most usual road, (over which the calculation of mileage 
is directed to be made*), has charged and received 
compensation on 1,145 miles travel, which takes in the 
sinuosities of the rivers navigated by steam boats—thus 
making two “constructive” journies, at every session of 
congress 345 miles long, or 690 miles, at eight dollars 
for every 20 miles—276 dollars “constructively” ob- 
tained. 





* The following is the law—‘‘Each representative 
and delegate shall be entitled to receive eight dollars 
for every day he has attended or shall attend the house 
of representatives, and shall also be allowed eight dol- 
lars for every twenty miles of the estimated distance, 
by the most usual road, from his place of residence to 








Hamilton, the present governor of South Carolina, was 


the seat of congress.” 











“TALES OF TERROR!!!” The following is froma Lon- 
don newspaper called **The World.”’ 

““We are informed that in the city of New York and an 
immediately neighboring district, that there 1s at this 
moment, a dense population of English and Scotch emi- 
grants, men, women and children, in a state of total 
want and destitution; that the labor market has been 
long@verstocked; no work or other means, as a source 
of subsistence, to be procured at any rate of wages, 
however low: and that these poor creatures are actu- 
ally sinking into death by hundreds in garrets and 
cellars, from starvation and consequent disease. {!!!) 
‘This vast congregation of human misery and want is 
represented as extending to a population in number 
above 130,000, and the want of such institutions as hos- 
pitals, where cleanliness is half cure, renders all efforts 
to check disease and death abortive.” 

One hundred and thirty thousand English and Scoteh 
emigrants, men, women and children, perishing at New 
York, and for the want of such institutions as hospitals! 

This is a remarkable instance of the splendid igno- 
rance or magnificent impudence, of a pure John Bull. 

And if 130,000 English and Scotch are thus congre- 
gated in misery—whose fault is it! Shall the cold- 
blooded cruelty of shipping off the poor—stowing them 
in bulk like negro slaves from the coast of Africa, and 
landing them, exhausted and penny less, in a strange land, 
be imputed to ws as an offence against humanity? Mister 
Bull bellows by the month because of the sufferings of 
the negroes in Ais own West India islands—but packs off 
his own white children \ike spoiled herring, to fatten 
the soil of a foreign country with their careasses—130,000 
at one place and atone time! We well know that car- 
goes of paupers from England—-the very sweepings of 
her poor houses, have been cast upon the United States, 
to perish or be subsisted at our cost. But this imposi- 
tion has become too great to be suffered, and the states 
will prevent it. 

As to the ‘thospitals’”—the cities of New York, Phi- 
Jadelphia and Baltimore pay more for the support of 
miserable foreigners, than is paid by all England for 
the subsistence of unhappy strangers: and the return is 
insolence and falsehood! 

Another London paper, ‘‘the Atlas,” says that in the 
week ending the 26th February, the New York city 
inspector returned 58 interments by infanticide—and 
with horror, adds, “this is put forth in the New York 
city papers without note or comment!” Why did’t 
John make it 580,* so that every woman must have 
about one child a year to kill of? But we are thank- 
ful the “Atlas” does not say, that 58 children are killed 
and eaten every week in New York, 

But how is it at home? Mister Bull gives his tens 
of thousands to Christianize the Hindoos, better people 
than millions of his own—more honest, more sober, more 
merciful, generous and just,—but we find the following 
in an English paper, speaking of Lreland: 

“Lhe marquis of Anglesey is represented in the Lime- 
rick Evening Post, to have said, in answer to an address 
presented to him by James Blake Butler, esq. and seve- 
ral gentlemen of the county of Clare, ‘with respect to 
the condition of this county, I must certainly admit that 
it is unreasonable to suppose that the peasantry—and a 
finer and more vigorous peasantry than Clare possesses 
1 have never seen—it is, £ must say,impossible to expect 
that they will quietly lie down and die of starvation.” 

g(— 7” While on this subject, we take pleasure in adding 
the following paragraph— 

An English lawyer, Mr. Joseph Parkes, has publish- 
ed at London, an edition of the New York statutes relat- 
ing to real estate and the court of chancery. He says, 





*it would be only adding a ‘‘cypher?’--for which pre- 
cedents enough might be had in ‘*East-room-like” state- 
ments, made even by members of congress—and not 
disavowed until the falsehood had performed its full 
tour of duty! A late report of the committee on com- 
merce, in the house of representatives, contains a more 
gross misrepresentation than we have mentioned; and in 
respect to ¢hat, some of the most decided opponents of 


the tariff shew their great affection for home manufac- 
tures! 
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in his preface, “Jas et ab hoste doceri is a maxim uni- 
versally admitted; but happily in a period of profound 
peace, the opportunity exists of gathering the experience 
of friends. ‘The United States of North America are 
chiefly indebted to England for their colonization, lan- 
guage, literature, arts and sciences, and for the spirit of 
liberty which now constitutes them a great and inde- 
pendent nation. ‘Co profit by their experience is incur- 
ring no debt, and the parent country derives reflected 
honor from every approach they make towards good 
government and national improvement.” 





Hypropruonia. Another case of this disease has ap- 
peared in New York. A woman, aged about 24 years, 
was bitten by a dog on the 14th Jane, and on the 17th 
began to exhibit decided symptoms of hydrophobia. 
She soon after attempted to bite every one who ap- 
proached her in her paroxy sms, and would also howl 
and bark like a dog. She resisted liquids with great vio- 
lence, when offered. She had between 30 and 40 pa- 
roxysms on the 18th—and powerful doses of opium and 
calomel were administered, in the desperate emergen- 
cy, by doctors Hall and Lawyer, and soon the parox- 
ysws became less frequent and violent—and, in two or 
three days, salivation having taken place, she was consi- 
dered out of danger. 

Up to the 29th ult. 1,500 dollars had been paid in pre- 
miums for dogs killed at New York! The manner in 
which the removal of a dangerous nuisance was so far 
effected, seems to have been exceedingly objectionable; 
and the appointment of persons whose special duty it 
shall be to destroy dogs found running at large, has 
been suggested. 

‘Tue Beautirut.” <A Philadelphia paper says— 
The obsequies of the late Benjamin Carr, professor of 
music, were celebrated in St. Augustine’s church on 
Thursday morning last, on which occasion a solemn 
mass was sung, and several appropriate anthems per- 
formed. The singers were accompanied by other in- 
struments besides the organ, and parts of the perform- 
ance had a very striking effect. 

[Mr. Carr was very eminent in his profession, and 
highly esteemed for his correct private deportment; but 
the beauty of this thing is—that St. Augustine’s is a Ca- 
tholie church, and Mr. Carr who was a protestant, had 
afforded much instruction to the choir, who desired the 
performance of this grateful and kind service. } 





Jonn Manrkiey was hung at Frederick, Maryland, 
on the 24th June, pursuant to his sentence, for the mur- 
der of the Newey family—lheretofore mentioned. With 
his latest breath, (given up to speaking), he declared his 
innocence of the offence for which he suffered, and de- 
nied a knowledge of the person or persons by whom 
the crimes were committed! Thus hope lingers while 
lile remains. ‘There was no positive proof against this 
man—but a train of circumstances, and the possession 
of certain things which had belonged to his uncle, New- 
ey, which, in the language of the bar, ‘could not lie;”” 
and it is well ascertained that other parts of his state- 
ment, made at the awful moment of his exit, as it were, 
are altogether untrue—and they are such as he could not 
have made any ¢ mistake”-about, He has left a narrative 
of his life. ltis in the hands of a worthy clergyman, 
who is “earnestly solicited” to publish it. Cut bono? 
Let it be destroyed. 

A late inmate of the penitentiary, named Lishier, 
as he returned from witnessing the execution of Mark- 
lev, (who had also left the penitentiary but a short time 
ago), being intoxicated, entered the enclosure of a Mr, 
Fowler near Frederick, and soon got up a quarrel, 
which resulted in his (Lishier’s) death. Fowler imme- 
diately gave himself up to the proper authority, 

Broken BANKS. ‘The editor of the Cincinnatti Ad- 
vertiser says that more than fifteen hundred banks have 
been set-up and stopped payment in the United States, 
causing a ‘‘dead loss” to the community of more than 
twenty-four millions of dollars. 

It would have been better to have said, we think—a 
swindling of honest persons to the amount of 24 millions 
—for what they lost, the rascals gained. 
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THe New York canats, We have received, and 
read with much attention, a long and very able report 
made to the senate of New York on the 14th Feb. last 
by Mr. Tallmadge, of Dutchess, concerning the ‘‘canals 
and internal improvements by means of canals.” 

It isa very interesting history of what has been accom- 
plished in New York—of the funds of the state appli- 
cable to education and science and internal improve- 
ments -the cost and pressent state of the canals and of 
their particular funds, with a general view of the reve- 
nue——of the means of the state to be used for new canals, 
and remarks on the propriety of making them, &c.-- 
the whole filling 40 large pages; all which we would 
gladly insert in the “Register,” could room be spar- 
ed for the documernt—though dissenting from Mr. Tall- 
madge’s views as to the power of the national govern- 
ment to assist in such undertakings. But his report 
claims and will receive a careful examination from the 
people of New York, because of the various important 


matter which he has, with so much labor, collected and 
spread before them. 


GREAT CONFLAGRATION! On the morning of the 21st 
June, at 7 o’clock, the roof of the state house of North 
Carolina, at Raleigh, was discovered to be on fire—and, 
in defiance of the most prompt and spirited efforts, that 
large edifice, the pride of the state, was enveloped in 
flames, and all of it that was combustible destroyed, 
The public papers were saved, together with a much 
valued portrait of Washington—but his statue by Ca- 
nova, that chef deuvre of the great artist, was lost, 
though the most active exertions were made to save it. 

One account says—* The beautiful grove of which this 
fine building was the central ornament, stands unseath- 
ed, and it is probable that the luxuriant foliage of the 
trees checked the evil from spreading to the surrounding 
buildings. The offices of the departments, (which are 
in detached buildings), and the official archives, are also 
saved; and I have the happiness to add, that neither 
life, limb, nor property, of any of our citizens, is injur- 
ed.” 

It is very remarkable that the means which had been 
adopted tor the preservation of this building from fire, 
were the cause of its destruction! ‘The shingle-roof 
had been chiefly removed for a covering of zine, and 
there is no doubt that the fire introduce for solder- 
ing the zine, caused this calamity-—one of the persons 
employed being seen to carry up, early in the morning, 
a coal of fire, between two shingles, considerably ignitcd! 

The flame was awfully grand, when the devouring 
element was in the height of its rage. 

The congregation of the Presbyterian church,in Ra- 
leigh, have offered, through the governor, the tempo- 
rary use of their building to the legislature of the state. 


Canova’s statue of Washington cost the state of North | 


Carolina about 25,000 dollars. ‘lhe state house may be 
rebuilt more convenient and more beautiful than be- 
fore—but Cunova is dead, and the *twealth of the In- 
dies” cannot make such a man as he was. GENIUS 
laughs at the creations of emperors and kings, popes 
an primates, gencrals and bishops. ‘To the Source 
of such talents as Canova possessed, all their efforts 
are as the works of atoms. 

“Onp Fettows.” Nearly a thousand of this frater- 
nity had a procession at Wilmington, Del. on Monday 
last—consisting of the members resident in that borough, 
and many visiters from Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c. 

InpIAN Wark. The Sac Indians in the neighborhood 
of Rock Island, under the command of Black Hawk, ap- 
pear to have resolved on acts of hostility. In conference 
with gen. Gaines, they assured him of a determination to 
keep possession of certain grounds, at all hazards. A let- 
ter dated “Encampment, Rock Island, June 8, says-- 
We yesterday held a talk with the Indians, and from 
their determination not to leave the white settlements, 
and from their number, we shall have pretty serious 
work, that is, we shall have no play; they came into the 
council house yesterday with their spears, hatchets, and 
bows strung, and I have no doubt, from the extreme agi- 
tation of the interpreter, that there was more danger 
than most were aware of, as our troops were near a quar- 














ter of a mile off, and they were about 10 for one of us.” 

But general Gaines has collected ten companies of U. 
States troops, with which he is satisfied that he will be 
able to repel the contemplated invasion and give security 
to the people of Lilinois. 

There is a correspondence between gov. Reynolds, 
gen. William Clark, superintendent of Indian affairs, and 
maj. gen. Gaines, which we shall record, though of no 
great present interest. - Se 





No.uirication—by broadswords and rifles! The 
Geo. Courier contains a long correspondence between 
James Wayne, esq. a representative in congress from that 
state, and Dr. William C. Daniel, growing out of a mis- 
understanding in some political matters. The Doctor 
having sent a challenge it was accepted, and Mr. 
Wayne, as the challenged party, was entitled to the 
privilege of selecting the weapons. He fixed upon broad 
swords to be used till either party should be so injured 
as to be unable to continue the fight—and then resort to 
be made torifles. The prudent triend of Dr. D. alarm- 
ed at the idea of such an exposure of the lite of his 
principal, without consultation with bim, refused to ac- 
cede to the terms; and thus ended the bloodless tra- 
gedy. Had they met however, we are puzzled to know 
what use they could have made of rifles, after being so 


injured with broad swords, ‘‘ as to be unable to contin- 
the fight.” 


**GEORGIA FASHIONS”. We should not have ventured 
on the following witty and yet good humored, exhibit, 
had it not been the product of a Georgian:—As warm 
weather comes on, and the bilious and bullying season 
approaches, the demand increases for Lee’s Pills and 
pocket pistols, and goggles and gunpowder, black patches 
and dirk knives,grow in demand. Sundry of the deau 
monde have mounted green spectacles, and a rise is ex~ 
pected in sword canes and epsoms. 

‘The superior courts in the different circuits are also 
in session, and a good deal of lawing and liquoring is 
going on, as well as fighting and physicking. Attorneys 
and physicians, it is presumed, have their hands full. 
We like to see all trades prosper, and in a Dil-ious sea- 
son, those of the lawyer and doctor are not the least 
useful. One unravels a tangled case, the other cases up 
a shattered limb—one dives inte the bowels of a sta- 
tute, the other into the state of the bowels. ‘This bleeds 
a patient in the arm for the state of his health, the 
other bleeds him in the pocket for the health of his 
estate. 

Gamboge and gambling are seen in the back rooms, 
and gingerbread, jacks and judges in the public squares. 
Duns and dirk knives grow saucy during court week, 
and mayors and bailiffs feel ticklish. Enemas and en- 
dorsements are sought for by some, cocktails and charac- 
ters sued for by others. Haif-pints and hickories are 
flourished in these times, and teething and gouging tole- 
rated—all for the honor of liberty, and the encourage. 
ment of business. [Macon Telegraph. 





“Tur West Inpia TRADE.”? American flour in Ca- 
nada. ‘The Montreal Herald gives the following cus-_ 
tom house construction of the new act of the British 
parliament, regulating the import and export of Ameri- 
can flour into or from Canada. In addition to securing the 
transportation of flour to the West Indies in British ves- 
sels, it now seems that the manufacture is to be per- 
formed on British account, if for export to England. 
Isn’t this ‘free trade?”? 

“The former Jaw, besides imposing a duty on the 
importation into the British American possessions of 
wheat, flour, &c. from abroad, also provided several 
forms, which on entry required to be attended to, and 
imposed several limitations which affected the character 
of those productions. 

“These were, a declaration on the shipment of the 
property, from the owner, proprietor, or shipper, that 
the same was the produce of a British posséssion, and a 
certificate from the collector of the quantity shipped. 
By the act just passed, no more is repealed than those 
clauses of the former act which relates to the imposition 
of a duty, but leaves in full force all the provisions 
above alluded to. The effect of the law, therefore, is 
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to admit Ameriean wheat and flour to enter this pro- 
vince duty free, but on exportation to England liable to 
all the restrictions which hitherto have been imposed by 
former acts relating to the colonial trade, on such arti- 
cles. At the same time, it is understood, that meri- 
can wheat, manufactured in the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, may be shipped as colonial flour, on the 
principle that the manufacture alters the character of the 
produce. ‘T'his arrangement will preserve to Canada 
the colonial privileges which it at present enjoys over 
the produce of the states, and also the employment to the 
milis of the country. 











FRANCE AND HAYTI. The affairs between France 
and Hayti have reached a crisis of much interest to 
us, because of the location and people of the latter. 
The following letter is sufficient to shew their relations 
one with the other.— 

Port au Prince, June 12, 1831. 

There has lately been a rupture between the French 
consul and the government, the latter refusing to ra- 
tify the treaty agreed to by the French government, 
which would reduce the Haytiens if not to a state of 
slavery, at least to that of colonists, The French con- 
sul has declared his intention of quitting the country on 
the 25th instant, and has made known to his country- 
men that after that period they need not look to him 
for protection. Business is consequently at a stand, 
and all sales of merchandise suspended, because persons 
having property will not sell on a credit. In conse- 
quence of the anxiety of the French to get away their 
funds, the price of coffee has riser to $13, and doubloons 
to $32.50. 





Tue ‘‘councn” In France. The Abbe Gregoire, 
who attained so much celebrity by the philanthropic 
spirit which pervaded his writings, and by the mildness 
and benevolence of his character, died on the Sth May, 
at Paris. His death bed is said to have been the secne 
of polemical discussion, The Abbe Gregoire. firm in 
his heterodox opinions to the last, would not ‘‘give the 
sign’? ashe expired. In consequence of which the arch- 
bishop of Paris, who has already bad his houses twice 
sacked by the mob, refused to allow him to be buried 
in the parish church. M. Casimir Perrier declares that 
he shall be buried there, and that the funeral service 
shall be read by a clergyman, and that if the archbishop 
ventures to interfere, he will hand him. over to the police. 

[ We believe that his remains were interred in the pa- 
rish church yard, as direeted by the civil magistrate. ] 

See 

ANCIENT PENNSYLVANIA. The grant of Charles the 
second to William Penn, is dated March 4th, 1681, and 
in that year, we are informed by R. Proud’s History 
of Pennsylvania, two ships sailed from London, and one 
from Bristol, with passengers, bound to the river Del- 
aware; they being the first setlers in Pennsylvania from 
England. It isa remarkable fact that one of the stipula- 
tions in the deed of payment, between William Penn 
and his adventurers was, that in clearing the land, care 
should be taken to have one acre of trees left standing 
for every five acres cut down; and especially to pre- 
serve the mulderry and the oak for silk and shipping; 
having an eye at that early period of time, to ship buil- 
ding and silk manufactures; both of which it is now ascer- 
tained, are admirably adapted to the climate of Penn- 
sylvania,and the genius of her people. 

RipEaAvu CANAL, This magnificent work will, we are 
credibly informed, be finished early in the month of Au- 
gust next. ‘Three of the locks at the Kingston mills 
are finished, and the fourth and last is all but completed. 
We saw the gates hung upon one of them, they open 
with great ease as the weight towards the centre rests 
upon a sinall wheel. The contract for building the 
‘*John By” steamer has been given to Mr. Robert Drum- 
mond, the enterprising contractor at the Kingston mills, 
who is to launch the vessel by the first of next Novem- 
ber. The engine is to be made by Messrs Bennett & 
Henderson of Montreal, and to be ready this autumn, so 
that we may expect to have a fine steamboat ready to 
commence running upon the canal on the opening of the 








Tae now or Wiitram Tett. Among other places 
pointed out to strangers as worthy of notice, (at Zurich,) 
I visited the arsenal, where one may receive a lesson of 
humility, in atlempting to wield the sword, and to 
carry the armor, borne by the warriors of other days. 
I, of course handled the bow, said to be the bow of 
William Tell; and the identical arrow that pierced the 
apple is also shewn. 1 cannot conceive of what mate- 
rials the sinews of that distinguished patriot were made; 
for the degenerate men of our time are obliged to use 
a machine with the power of the lever, to draw the 
cord even half way to the point at which the arrow is 
discharged. ‘There is a vast collection of ancient ar- 
mor preserved, and modern equipments for more than 
all the able-bodied men in the canton,—[ Switzerland, 
France,and the Pyrenees; by Derwent Conway. } 





Intso Law. The following extract from an affidavit 
read in the court of common pleas in Dublin, is alike 
illustrative of the manner in which legal process is ex- 
ecuted in Ireland, and of the precision with which legal 
instruments are drawn:—‘*And this deponent further 
saith, that on arriving at the house of the said defendant, 
situate in the county of Galway aforesaid [for the pur- 
pose of personally serving him with the said writ, he, 
said deponen!, knocked three several times at the outer, 
commonly called the hall door, but could not obtain 
admission: whereupon this deponent was proceeding 
to knock a fourth time, when a man, to this deponent 
unknown, holding in hishands a musket or blunderbuss 
at this deponent, loaded with balls or slugs, as this dee 
ponent has since heard and verily believes, appeared 
at one of the upper windows of the said house, and pre- 
senting said musket or blunderbuss at this deponent, 
said that if said deponent did not instantly retire, he 
would send his (the deponent’s) soul to hell: which this 
deponent verily believes he would have done, had not this 
deponent precipitately escaped. ”—Journal of Law. ’ 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 25th May, inclusive. 
ENGLAND. 

The result of the elections as far as ascertained have 
been decidedly favorable to the cause of reform; 347 of 
the returned members being in favor of reform and 221 
against it. ‘The reform party have gained 182 members 
and lost 42, muking the net gain 140 as will be shewn 
by the annexed table. 


For. Against. Gain. Loss. 


English counties 70 6 58 0 
English cities 43 9 12 2 
Boroughs in schedule A 28 76 12 14 
Do. do B 29 55 12 18 
Do. not included in either 
schedule 126 46 76 6 
Irish members 42 17 Ss 2 
Welsh counties 5 6 2 rt) 
Scotch + 6 2 0 


347 221 182 

Sixteen members were yet to be returned for England 
and 41 for Ireland, on the 18th May--the arrival from 
Belfast, however furnishes accounts of the elections of 
three counties and one city in Ireland. 

Sir Robert Bateson and captain Jones, anti-reform 
candidates, had been elected for the county of Derry. 

Lord Bozle and hou. Robert King, in favor of reform 
for Cork. ' 

Sir E. Hayes and colonel Conolly, anti-reform for 
Donegal. 

The lord mayor (Hardy) and Mr. Perrin, in favor of 
reform, for Dublin. 

20,000 firelocks have been shipped from England for 
Holland and Austria, which, by permission of the cus. 
toms, have been entered as wrought iron, the barrels 
being packed in one case, and the locks in another. 

‘There had been an unfounded rumor of the health of 
the king, and of an extensive insurrection in Ireland 
which agitated the stock market a good deal. The A @ 
thinks the latter report not very wide of the truth. 

IRELAND. 
The Mahons and O’Connells and their respective 





navigation next spring. Kingston, U. C, Chron. 











friends, had, in consequence of their personal and politi- 
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cal differences, thrown the people of Ennis into a state 
of great excitement. On the 20th May no less than six 
genilemen left that place for Galway to settle their dis- 
putes, and accounts state that Mr. O’Gorman Mahon, 
Jate member of parliament, had been killed in a duel 
with col. Macnamara. 


- FRANCE, 

The king of the French was pursuing his visit through 
his dominions, and had been received every where, as 
far as he had proceeded, with loyal enthusiasm by the 
people. He visits in all directions the various establish- 
ments of industry and instruction, and is gratified at 
their success and love of order, and the dissemination of 
instruction, as a powerful means of civilization. 


BELGIUM. 

The armistice at Antwerp has been broken, and hos- 
tilities have been commenced between the Dutch and 
the Belgians. Great preparations were being made on 
both sides for war. Munitions of war of all descriptions 
were arriving at Antwerp for the Belgians. Gen. 
Chasse having learned that fortifications were erecting at 
the back of some houses near the citadel, made a gortie 
for the purpose of destroying the houses by fire. This 
Jed to some skirmishing, and the Dutch in consequence 
had taken possession of, and were fortifying fort St. 
Lawrence, a fort declared neutral by the armistice. 
The Dutch, in attempting to destroy a dyke, were at- 
tacked by the Belgians, who made between 200 and 300 
prisoners. 

General Belliard and Mr. White had arrived from 
Brussels and held an interview with gen. Chasse; but 
the result was not known. 

The national congress convened on the 17th May, 
and after being organised, the president alluded to the 
crisis in which Belgium was placed. ‘The minister for 
foreign affairs stated that the report of the result of the 
negotiations with the prince of Coburg had not been re- 
ceived, but was expected to reach Brussels on the 20th, 
in charge of lord Ponsonby, whose arrival was then 
expected; he had not, however, arrived on the 21st. 

‘The assent of France to the protocol of 30th January, 
which adjudged to Holland the grand dutchy of Lux- 
emburg and part of Limburg, had been received at Brus- 
sels. 

The Belgic commissioners had not been offcially 
received at London, and the confidential conversations 
had with them by the British ministers were to be 
communicated, if at all, to a secret committee of the 
assembly. 

One of the protocols agreed upon, lays down the 
principle that every country may regulate its interior 
administration as it pleases, but that the limits of its 
territory is a European matter, to be regulated by a 
treaty. Surmises as to the conditions of the second pro- 
tocol are made in the London papers. 

The difficulties at Antwerp between the Belgians and 
Duteh, had been amicably adjusted. 

Austria is said to be opposed to the separation of Bel- 
gium from Holland, on the ground that it would ulti- 
mately lead to its junction with France. 


POLAND. 

Some more particulars of the surrender of the Polish 
corps under general Dwernicki to the Austrians, are 
given. ‘Their arms and munitions of war were first re- 
ceived by the Austrians and by them delivered to the 
Russians. ‘he Poles have made a new levy of 40,000 
men, and the Russians were advancing upon them in 
great force. There were 14,000 sick and wounded in 
the hospitals of Warsaw. The cholera morbus had made 
great ravages among the Russian prisoners. 

Letters it was said had been received in Paris, by ex- 
press, from, Augsburg of the 15th May, which state that 


general Skrzynecki, the Polish commander-in-chief, bad | 


obtained an important victory over general Deibitsch, 
and that the latter was in tull retreat—and that he 
would be superceded by general Paskewitch. ‘This ac- 
count was not believed. 

Letters from St. Peterburgh state that the emperor 
has rejected all accommodation as to Poland, for which 
France and England had warmly interested themselves, 
and that colossal measures had been taken throughout 
Russia,to speedily stifle the revolution, 








The Luthuanians are still in a state of revolt, and in 
two affairs are said to have maintained their own. 

The official accounts of the Polish commanders re- 
ceived by this arrival, of the late affairs between the 
contending armies, confirm the former accounts. Gen. 
Skzynecki states that on the retreat of the enemy, “our. 
soldiers were struck with horror to witness the traces of 
Russian barbarity—places of worship were pillaged and 
the abodes of clergymen burnt. Sometimes, however, 
the leaders of the army show feeling and humanity.” 

Field marshal Deibitsch’s official reports, published 
at St. Petersburgh, are in no wise discouraging to the 
Russians. 

A Hamburg paper of May 20, states that the Aus- 
trian government has refused to allow general Dwer- 
nicki to return to Warsaw, and has made arrange- 
ments for his reception at Laybach, for the distribution 
of his officers in Moravia, and for sending his soldiers to 
Transylvania. Gen. Dwernicki had protested against 
this harsh procedure, and sent copies of his protest to 
the English and French ambassadors. 

Letters had been received in London from Berlin, 
which state that the Poles confess they have but faint 
hopes of success against the Russians. 


PRUSSIA. 
The Prussian government had formed an army, (in- 
cluding those in garrisons), of 330,000 men; a part to 
form a cordon on the frontiers. 


TURKEY. 

An insurrection had broken out in the interior of 
Turkey, and was daily becoming more menacing. The 
pasha of Albania had blockaded the grand vizier at Mo- 
naster, in Romelia, Several other pashas had also re- 
volted, and the porte had become so seriously alarmed 
as to give a very extensive territory to the viceroy of 
Egypt, on condition of his furnishing a body of men to, 
act against the pasha of Bagdad, one of the revolting 
pashas, 





BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, 

The extraordinary proposition of the president of the 
United States relative to the creation of a government 
bank, (than which we would rather take the chance of 
our liberties under Louis Philip, of France, or William, 
of Great Britain), has powerfully strengthened the 
claims of the bank of the United States, to the favor of 
the people—and thousands that were indifferent, if not 
actually opposed to a renewal of the eharter of that in- 
stitution, even with certain alterations which some sup- 
posed the public safety would require—have become its 
warm friends, as wel) because of the uncalled-for attack 
made upon it by the president, as in opposition to the 
monied monster proposed to be substituted for it; and 
tens of thousands who have “gone the whole”’ with the 
administration on other points, have made a sudden halt 
here. ‘Take the following as a case in point—from the 
**Pennsylvania inguirer,” the semi-‘‘official organ of the 
government” for that state: 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

In common with, we believe, a great majority of the 
real friends of the president, we see with regret the 
frequent attacks which some of our contemporaries, 
favorable to the present administration, are making on 
the bank of the United States. ‘he only effect of this 
course is to alienate from the administration a large 
body of its supporters, who think that the destruction of 
the bank would throw into confusion the curreney and 
commercial exchanges of the country. We think too 
that the manner of these attacks is as injudicious as the 
cause itself is unfortunate. They tend wholly to mis- 
lead the community. For instance; the Globe repub- 
lishes a speech of Mr. Madison, when a member of con- 
gress in 1801, against the first bank. Yet, after 24 years 
experience, this same Mr. Madison, acting in his cha- 
racter of president of the United States, actually recom- 
mended to congress this bank, and signed the charter, 
‘*Waving,” says he, in his messxge of January 30:h, 
1815, ‘*Waving the question of the constitutional au- 
thority of the legislature to establish an incorporated 
bank, as being precluded, in my judgment, by repeat- 
ed recognitions, under various circumstances, of the 
validity of such an institution in acts of the legislature. 
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executive and judicial branches of the government, ac- 








companied by indications in different modes, of a con-|. 


currence of a general will of the nation,” Kc. 

On another occasion, the Globe reprints at full length, 
a private letter of Mr. Jefferson, dated December 13th, 
1803; containing opinions adverse to the bank, and es- 
vecially stating that he perceived an intention to estab- 
lish a branch of the bank at New Orleans. Yet, in 
three months afterwards this very Mr. Jefferson ap- 
proves an act of congress, passed for the express pur- 
puse of etablishing this very branch bank at New Or- 
leans. The act is as follows:—— 

“Be it enacted by the senate and house of represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in congress 
assembled, that the president and directors of the bank 
of the United States shall be and are hereby authorised 
to establish offices of discount and deposite in any part 
of the territory or of the United States, in the manner 
and on the terms prescribed by the act to which this is 
a supplement. 

NATHANIEL MACON, 
speaker of the house of representatives, 
JESSE FRANKLIN, 
president of the senate, pro tempore. 
Approved—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
March 19, 1804. 

This shows one of two things. Either Mr. Jefferson’s 
opinions had undergone a change, or he had too much 
good sense, too much respect for the legislative bodies, 
and was too good a republican, to set up his own indi- 
vidual opinion against that of the representatives of the 
people, in a question so particularly within their province 
as the disposition of the moneys raised by taxes on their 
constituents. * 

EC?’ The New Hampshire Patriot (in which an im- 
pudent charge of bribery against the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, e7 masse, was made), with the dldany Argus, 
and several other furious papers, have loudly compltain- 
ed that certain persons interested in the bank have 
forwarded to some parts of the United States, (them- 
selves paying the postage), large numbers of essays or 
tracts to shew the usefulness of the bank, and the dif- 
ficulties or dangers that would follow a refusal to re- 
new its charter. ‘They call this proceeding by many 
bad names, and seem to regard it us a gross attempt to 








corrupt the people! 

Now—in the session of 1827-8, many members of 
congress labored as much as four or five hours in ‘a 
day to frank clectioneering addresses, pamphlets and 
papers, which, instead of mercasing the revenue of the| 
post-office, were calculated to have cost an additional | 
expense of not less than thirty thousand dollars to the | 
people of the United States; and I have heard one of 
them boast how many times he could make his frank 
in an hour, when he franked by the reum; which, if 
memory serves me correctly, was two hundred times! | 
It appeared as if the name of every person in certain | 
districts was listed, and forwarded to Washington—for | 
at some of the litthe post-offices in JJaryland, from 
100 to 300 electioueering articles were received by a 
single mail, franked by members of congress from 
Kentucky and other “foreign”? states. And this prac- 
tice was kept up as if by a committee appointed for 
the special purpose, (which, indeed, it is believed really 
existed), until the end of sixty days after the close of the 
session—the latest moment at which such franking could 
be performed. We do believe that franks, by the ream, 
were sent to a certain printing office, and there used at 
the discretion of the printer, persons being employed 
and paid, pro rata, to make up packages by the thousand! 

Admitting all that is said about these proceedings on 
the part of the friends of the bank of the United States— 
is it not strange that such sharp-sighted editors preter 
it as a charge of ‘‘electioneering” against the bank, be- 
cause essays in its favor are spread before the people, 
the postage being honestly paid, and have not yet dis- 
*The “Inquirer” perhaps, was not aware of the severe 
hit herein made at the vetoes of president Jackson—di- 
rectly denying to both houses of congress ‘‘the dispo- 
sition of the moneys raised by taxes on their constitu- 
ents,” 














covered it wrong in members of congress,—not only to 
frank packages as above stated, but really cause a 
great loss of revenue to the post-office on account of 
extra expense incurred in the transportation and de- 
livery of these packages—pudlic paper being also used 
for envelopes? 

Again—are they afraid that the people—the dear, 
sweet, intelligent and always-wise judging people, should 
read any article, unless prepared for the public infor- 
mation by their own precious and infallible selves? 

And further, did nct Mr. Benton foree an opportu- 
nity in the senate of the United States to make a few 
remarks about the bank, and enlarge them into a very 
lengthy speech, of which great numbers were publish- 
ed, franked, &e. And has not an United States’ of- 
ficer at Boston, (whose name is not recollected), also 
“made a book” against the bank, which was multitudi- 
nously sent to Albany at the late sitting of the legisla- 
ture? 

We object not to appeals to the reason of the peo- 
ple, if fairly made, and especially if they increase, ine 
stead of diminish, the public revenue—though as to the 
bank, we think the proceeding premature—and altoge- 
ther unealled for: but the “poor beetle”? has a natural 
right to turn, if trodden upon. 

OFFICE OF THE VU. 5S. BANK AT LOUISVILLE. 

The “Globe”? lately had a long article on the interfer 
ence of the managers of the bank of the United States at 
Louisville, in the Kentucky election of 1825—when the 
old court and new court parties were at furious is- 
sue. It says that on the Sunday preceding the first 
Monday in August when the election was held, certain 
of the old court party, (thei funds being pretty well ex- 
hausted), resolved to apply to the bank for aid. The 
got some of the directors together, and had 250 dollars 
given to them; and then the manner in which this mo- 
ney was disposed at Shippingport, in opening grog-shops, 
hiring hacks, and obtaining illegal votes, is described at 
full length, and with mach preciseness, indeed. 

In reply to this statement, the ‘‘Louisville Advere 
tiser’? says— 

“We owe it to justice to contradict the foregoing 
statement. Precise as it is, we are entirely convinced 
it is utterly unfounded. The bank did not advance a 
cent, in 1825, to cither of the contending parties—old 
court or new court, Our knowledge of the .opera- 
tions of the old court party, at the time referred to, 
would have authorised us to make this statement—but 
we have deemed it proper to go farther—to satisfy our- 
selves of the tallacy of the charge, by inquiries of bank 
directors friendly to general Jackson, and by ascertain- 
ing how, when, and where the sum of money referred 
to was obtained, 

‘The branch bank at this place has taken no part in 
the political struggles of the state. On the contrary, its 
directory has uniformly been governed by the principles 
of impartiality —and we KNow that the present directors 
disapprove every effort that has been made 2o draw the 
institution into the political vortex.”’ 

We have also the following— 

An editorial article having appeared in a newspaper 
published in Washington city, on the Ist inst. called the 
‘‘Globe,” charging, that on the Sunday previous to the 
August election of 1825, some of the directors of the of- 
fice of the bank of the United States at Louisvi'le got toe 
gether, and appropriated and paid two hundred and filty 
dollars towards the assistance of one of the political 
parties then contending against each other in Kentucky— 
The undersigned, who were directors of said office at 
the time alluded to, feel it due, not only to the bank, 
but to themselves, to meet so grave a charge, coming as 
it does from a source of such apparent respectability, 
with a most positive and unequivocal public denial. ‘The 
undersigned constituted, at that time, the whole board 
with the exception of James A. Pearce, since deceased, 
and Nicholas Berthoud, now residing in the city of New 
York. No meeting of the directors for the purposes 
stated, was ever asked, or took place, at that or any 
other time; nor was ever one cent of the money of the 
bank, directly or indirectly, appropriated to influence 
any election, assist any party, or effect any political 
purpose whatever, so far as we know or believe. 
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To those who know us, our characters are, we trust, 
abundant guarantees of the impossibility of our ever 
having im any way participated in any such transaction. 
lo those who do not, we ean only say, that we chal- 
lenge investigation, and fearlessly aver, that no respec- 
table testimony can be found, which will justly cast 
upon us even a suspicion of the truth of the charge so 
recklessly made. 

JAMES HUGHES, 
BENJAMIN LAWRENCE, 
JNO. S. SNEAD, 

D. S. CHAMBERS, 

ABR. HITE, 

JNO. J. JACOB, 

JAS. M. CLENDENIN, 

Louisville, 16th June 1831. 

Jefferson county, sct: 

James Huaues states that he was in November 1823, 
appointed president of the office of the bank of the U. 
States at Louisville, and has continued to act as such 
ever since; that during that time, so far as he knows or 
helieves, no money of the bank was ever directly or 
indirectly appropriated towards the influencing of any 
election—the aiding of any political party, or the affecting 
any political purpose whatever. 

Sworn toby said James Hughes before me a justice 
of the peace for Jefferson county, Kentucky, 

SAMUEL DICKINSON, gs. Pp. J. c. 

June 16th, 18351. 

Epwanp Suarren states, that he was appointed cashier 
of the office of the bank of the United States in Louis- 
ville in the fall of 1821, and has continued to act as such 
ever since; that during that time, so tar as he knows or 
believes, no money of the bank was ever directly or in- 
directly appropriated towards the influencing of any 
election, the aiding of any political party, or the eff.ct- 
ing of any political purpose whatever. 

Jefferson county, sct: 

Edward Shippen came personally before mea justice 
of the peace for Jefferson county, and made oath to the } 
foregoing statement, this 161th June, 1831. 

SAMUEL DICKINSON, vs. Pp. J. c. 











FRANCE AND HAYTI. 
‘From the New York American of June 29. 

We are indebted toa friend for the Port au Prince 
Telegraph of 12th June, containing the correspondence 
of the French consul with the president of Uayti and 
the proclamation of the latter. 

M. Mollien, the French consul, under date of 2d 
June, writes to the president to ask a categorical an- 
swer, as to whether or not he would ratify the treaties, 
saying that M. Pichon, jr. would embark immediately 
in the Juno frigate with his reply. On the 4th, M. Jn- 
ginac, the secretary of state, replies to M. Molliecn, 
that the president would not ratify the treaties, and 
proposed to make known in a despatch to the French 
government to be confided to M. Pichon, his motives 
for refusing. ‘I'o this civil note, the French consul 
makes this cavalier reply. 

Consulate of France, Port au Prince, 4th June. 

¢*M. Secretary, I hasten to reply to your letter of to- 
day. As the motives which the Haytien government 
propose to assign for refusing to ratify the definitive 
treaties of 2d April, cannot, whatever they may be, be 
listened to by the French government, nor change its 
determination, M. Pichon will not take charge of the 
despatches. You will therefore be pleased to select 
some other channel for their conveyance.” 

The consul, after rejoinding that, though to his great 
regret the friendly relations between the two countries 
are to cease, the right is on the side of France, con- 
cludes his letter with asking the protection of the go- 
vernment for those Frenchmen whose affairs may, not- 
withstanding the consul’s pressing advice to the contra- 
ry, induce them still to remain in Hayti. Under these 
circumstances, the president issued the proclamation, 
of which a translation is annexed. 

Proclamation of John Peter Boyer, president of Tayti. 





then reigned in France, made a formal acknowledge- 
ment of our emancipation. The act containing this 
acknowledgement was at first rejected by us; because, 
besides the ambiguity with which it was drawn, there 
were in it some such strange stipulations, that we could 
not conceal our repugnance to them. Still, under 
these circumstances, a council of senators and of the 
principal functionaries then present in the capital, was 
convened, and upon their decision, accompanied by the 
reasons for it, the acceptance of the act was resolved 
on, in tie hope that the treaties which were expected 
to be based on it, would, among other modifications, 
lead to the annulling of all in it, contrary to reason. 
Chis hope was the more natural, inasmuch as the 
French envoy, who was the bearer of the act, assured 
me that the Haytien government could not fail of re- 
ceiving from that of France the most satisfactory expla- 
tions. rom that moment I resolved upon writing to 
the king of France, and on sending a commission of 
three Hiaytiens to negotiate and conclude treaties in the 
name ot the republic. ‘The result of this mission, as 
the world knows, was not such as we anticipated, 

The convention brought back here by the commission- 
ers was not, and could not be, ratified without compro- 
mitting the interests of Hayti. I have then only done 
what the honor of my country required, in not assenting 
to that convention; and that is the consideration which 
will always govern my acts. Meanwhile, the loyalty of 
the republic is manifested in incredible efforts to fulfil 
her engagements to the extent of her means; she has 
made the greatest sacrifices, while nevertheless negotia- 
tion could accomplish nothing favorable to our country, 
of which the condition has been becoming worse and 
worse from 1825. These are incontestible facts, 

The French government in 1828, made, through the 
consul general, \f. Mollien, new overtures, baron Pi- 
chon came here to bring them to a close; but the clause 
favorable to the republic was still au obstacle; an inter- 
pretation contrary to that agreed upon with the said con- 
sul prevented a conclusion in the proper forms, of the 
arrangement in question. Finally, in order to come to 
definite results, 1 determined again to send an envoy to 
France, specially eharged to stipulate for advantageous 
terms for the introduction of the produce forwarded for 
the payment of our debt. ‘This envoy was required 
only to remain one month in Paris. He had not yet 
been permitted to discuss the proposition he was charg- 
ed with, when the revolution broke out, which drove the 
house of Bourbon trom the throne. If, in consequence 
of this event, new powers were necessary for the agent, 
in order to be entitled to prosecute his mission, there 
were formed here, nevertheless, the highest hopes of 
advantage from the liberal systems which, it was natur- 
ally expected, regenerated France would adopt towards 
us. Could one think otherwise, in fact, on seeing plac- 
ed at the head of the government of that kingdom, the 
distinguished men who so often in the tribune, and in 
their writings, have proclaimed principles favorable to 
Hayti; and regarding in a lofty point of view the rela- 
tions between Hayti and France, loudly condemned the 
exorbitant demands of the fallen government? 

Contrary to all expectation, the Haytien envoy took 
upon himself to go beyond his mission. He has return- 
ed after a year’s absence, bringing two treaties contain- 
ing conditions he was not authorised to agree to, and 
which consequently I could not ratify. 

Haytiens—-the consul general ad interim of France, 
has declared, because of this refusal of ratification on 
my part, that the relations of friendship between France 
and Hayti have ceased. What reflections are suggested 
by this strange declaration! ‘The fate of Hayti might 
then be made to depend upon a convention, signed in 
France by a Hayticn envoy, whatever wrong the act it- 
self might be tainted with, ‘The two treaties in question, 
are then treaties imposed uponus! Haytiens, in order 
to be at peace, we must always be prepared to defend 
that which is most dear to us, liberty and national inde- 
pendence. In holding yourselves prepared tor any 
events that hatred and injustice can alone bring about, 
command, at all times, the respee: of those who seek to 
depreciate you. Let foreigners, whom confidence has 











Haytiens—Hay ti had enjoyed tor twenty years the in- 
dependence she had conquered, when Charles X., who: 


brought to our shores, find the security which the laws 
ancl our loyalty guarantee to them, 
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Civil and military functionaries! you will doubtless in 
all contingencies, fulfil your duties, ‘The commandants 
of arrondissements especially, will bear in mind always, 
the honorabie but fearful responsibility which rests apon 
them. Let my instructions of May 1823, and January 
1824, remind them constantly of their obligations to 
their country. 





Haytiens—you will be faithful to your solemn oaths, 
renewed each year, and by this fidelity will be worthy 
of the protection of Divine Providence. Your pairiot- 
ism and your courageous determination, whatever be | 
your future destiny, will command the esteem of the | 
world, and the admiration of posterity. | 
From the national palace at Port au Prince, 12th June, 

1831—of our independence 28. BOYER. 





THE POST. 
From Watson’s Annals. 
‘He comes the herald of a noisy world; 
News from all nations, lumb’ring at bis back!” 

There is nothing in which the days of ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne” more differ from the present, than in the aston- 
ishing facilities now afforded for rapid conveyances from 
place to place, and, of course, in the quick delivery of 
communications by the mail. Before the year 1755, live 








or six weeks were consumed in writing to and receiving 
an answer from Boston. All the letters were convey-| 
ed on horseback, at a snail-pace gait—slow but sure. 
The first stage between Boston and New York, com- 
menced on the 24th of June, 1772, to run once a fort- 
night, as ‘‘a useful, new, and expensive undertaking, to 
start on the 13th, and to arrive either to or from either 
of those places on the 25th—thus making thirteen days 
of travel!”? Now, it travels the same distance in 56 
hours! The first stage between N. York and Philadel- 
phia began in 1756, occupied three days, and now ac- 
complishes it in ten hours! 





} 
| 
| 

Nor are those former prolonged movements peculiar 
tous. It waseven so with our British ancestors, not 
very long before us! We havea specimen ot their slug- | 
gish doings in this matter, as late as the year 1712, | 
‘“*‘The New Castle Courant,” of that year, contains a} 
state advertisement, sayiog that ‘‘all who desire to pass | 
from Edinboro’ to London, or from London to Edin-} 
boro’, let them repair to Mr. John Bailles, &c. every | 
other Saturday and Monday, at both of which places | 
they may be received in a stage coach, which performs | 
the whole journey in 15 days, without stoppage, (if God | 
permit) having eighty able horses to perform the whole 
stage.”? Now the whole distance is performed in 46 
hours! On the whole, it is manifest the whole civilized 
world have learned to move every where with accelle- 
rated motion! The facts, as they were in olden time, 
are to the following effect, to wit:— 

In 1683, mo. July, Wm. Penn issued an order for 
the establishment of a post office, and granted to Henry 
Waldy, of Tekonay, authority to hold one, and “to sup- 
ply passengers with horses trom Philadelphia to New 
Castle, or to the falls.”” Vhe rates of postage were to 
wit:—**Letters from the Falls to Philadelphia 3d.—to 
Chester 5d.—to New Castle 7d.—to Maryland 9d,— 
and from Philadelphia to Chester, 2d.--to New Castle 
4d.—and to Maryland 6d.” This post went once a 
week, and it was to be carefully published on the meet- 
ing-house door, and other public places. These facets | 
I found in the MSS of the Pemberton family. A regu-| 
lar act for a post office at Philadelphia, was first enacted | 
in the year 1700, | 


’ 


} 
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Col. John Hamilton, of New Jersey, and son of gov. 
Andrew Hamilton, first devised the post office scheme, 
for British Amcrica, for which he obtained a patent, and | 
the profits aceruing. Afterwards he sold it to the crown, | 
and a member of parliament was appointed for the whole, 
with a right to have his substitute reside in New York. 

In 1717, mo. Dee. Jonathan Dickinson writes to his 
correspondent, saying, “We have a settled post from 
Virginia and Maryland unto us, and goes through all our 
new colonies, whereby advices from Boston to Williams- 
burg, in Virginia, is completed in four weeks, from 
March to December, and in double that time in the other 
months in the year. 





' 





In 1722, the Gazette says—'*We have been these three 
days expecting the New York post, as usual, but he has 
not yet arrived,” although three day s over his time! 

In 1727, the mail to Annapolis is opened this year, to 
eo once a fortnight in the summer, and once a month in 
the winter, via New Castle, &e. to the Western Shore, 
and back by the Eastern Shore; managed by William 
Bradford, in Philadelphia, and by William Parks, in An- 
napolis. 

In 1729, December, the Gazette announces that while 
the New York post continues his fortnight stage, we shall 
publish but once a week, as in former times, In sum- 
mer it went once a week. 

In 1738, Henry Pratt is made riding post master for 
all the stages between Philadelphia and Newport, in 
Virginia; to set out in the beginning of each month, and 


to return in 24 days. “Vo him all merchants, &e. may 


confide their letters and other business, he having given 
security to the post master general.” In this day, we 
ean have little concep'ion of his lonely rides through im- 
perfect roads; of his laying out at times all night, and 
civing his horse a range of rope to browse, while he 
should make his letter-pack his pillow on the ground! 

In 1741, it is announced in the Gazette, that the 
‘northern post begins his fortnight stages on ‘Tuesday 
next for the winter season.” 

In 1745, John Datley, surveyor, states that he had just 


| made a survey of the road from ‘Trenton to Amboy, and 


hath set up marks at every two miles to guide the travel- 
ler, It was done by private subscriptions, and he pro- 
poses to do the whole road from Philadelphia to New 
York in the same way, if asura can be made up. 

In 1748, when professor Calm arrived at Philadelphia, 
from London, many of the inhabitants came on board 
his vessel for letters. Such as were not so called for, 
were taken to the coffee-house, where every body could 
make enquiry for them, thus showing that, then, the 
post office did not seem to clam a right to distribute them 
as now. 

In 1753, the delivery of letters by the penny post was 
first begun, At the same time began the practice of ad- 
vertising remaining letters inthe office. The letters for 
all the neighboring counties went to Philadelphia, and 
lay there till called for—thus letters for Newton, Bris- 
tol, Chester, New Castle, &e. are to be called for in 
Philadelphia. 

Even at that period the northern mail goes and returns 
but onee a week in summer, and once a fortnight in wine 
ter, just as it did 25 years before. 

But in 1754, month of October, a new impulse is given 
sO as to start for New York thereafier, on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday: and in the winter, once a week. 
This, therefore, marks the period of a new era in the 
mail establishment ofour country. It owed this impulse, 
extending also to Boston, to the management of our 
Franklin, who was made post master general. 

In 1755, the post master general, Benjamin Franklin, 
publishes, that to aid the trade, &e. he gives notice that, 
thereafter, the winter northern mail from Philadelphia 
to New England, which used to set ont but once a fort- 
night, shall start once a week all the year round, where- 
by answers may be obtained to letters between Phila- 
delphia and Boston, in three weeks, which used to re- 
quire six weeks!” 

In 1758, newspapers which aforetime were carried post 
free per mail, will, by reason of their great increase, be 
charged thereafter to the smail price of 9d. a year for 
filty miles, ls. Gd. for 100 miles. This was, most pro- 


| bably, the private emolument of the rider; the papers 


themselves not having been mailed at all, it is probable. 

Finally, in 1774, which brings colonial things nearly 
to their final close, by the war of independence, soon at- 
ter, we read that “John Perkin, engages to ride post to 
carry the mail once a week to Baltimore, ard will take 
along or bring back led horses or any parcels.” 





FRAUDS ON THE REVENUE. 
al ° a ~ . . 
From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
Believing that our citizens only require to be fully in- 


| formed of the great extent to which frauds have been 


and are still practiced at our custom house, in order to 
enlist public opinion in aid of the officers whose duty it 
is to take care that the revenue is faithfully collected, I 
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as one, who suffered much by them, ask permission 
through the columns of the Commercial Advertiser, to 
state my views on this important subject. 

Such has unfortunately been the difficulty heretofore 
of getting at the proof of these frauds, that many who 
have been fully satisfied of the fact, have given the mat- 
ter up almost in despair. 

A laxity in the practice of enforcing the penalties 
under any law, naturally excites boldness in the viola- 
tors of the statute. And such has been the great lati- 
tude given, from the press of business and other causes, 
that while the conscientious man, complies with the 
Jaw to the letter, the rogue sets it at open defiance. 
The public having no immediate interest in the matter, 
and for this cause not having the data before them, had 
gradually fromthe long habit, of thinking the city was 
prosperous, and therefore all was right, become fixed 
in the belief that these frauds were of no great magni- 
tude. Added to this, by a partiality to these men, and 
their practices of fraud, which nothing that an honest 
man can conceive of could warrant, whenever any at- 
tempt has been made to disabuse the public mind, some 
of the newspapers of our city, have invariably denied the 
existence of fraud, and enlisted in aid of their denial, the 
prejudices of the mercantile part of the community. 
#rom these causes it had become unpopular to speak or 
to write upon the subject. Such indeed had been the 
burthen felt on this account by one of our highly respect- 
able fellow-citizens, Mr. Peter Hl. Schenck, who has 
been reviled and abused by one particular press hereto- 
fore alluded to, that many others of our useful citizens 
have been deterred from taking an active part to correct 
this evil, from an unwillingness to have their names 
thus dragged before the public. Nor should this excite 
astonishment Or surprise, since the conductor of such a 
press has the power to villify character, in a manner 
that reparation never can be made for. ilundreds if not 
thousands who read the calumny, never see its refuta- 
tion. 

The time has now however gone by, in which these 
men can control public opinion. ‘The prejudices against 
the home industry are gradually wearing away, and the 
late highly respectable convention in this city, have sa- 
tisfied many of our honest citizens that they have looked 
on with a censurable apathy, while these frauds have 
been increasing. 

It is therefore deemed a favorable opportunity to pre- 
sent some views, which will throw light on this matter 
in which every American citizen has a deep interest. 
Not only are they interested as regards the present col- 
lection of the revenue, but to protect their Own interest 
and that of their countrymen, from great injury, to bene- 
fit a foreign rogue. 

That the public may be able to judge of the total im- 
possibility that cloths can be honestly imported and sold 
at the prices between 3} and 44 Collars per yard, with- 
out extravagant profit or great toss, I will state the cost 
of importation of the description of cloths to which I al- 
lude. 


A cloth of 6-4 wide (which is the ordinary width) |to the duty on the one dollar minimum, 


costing 6s. 9d. sterling, or one dollar fifty cents per run- 
ning yard, being the highest cost which can lawtully 
come in under the one dollar minimum, can be import- 


ed at $2 53, which includes cost, duties and expenses of 


importing; add to this 25 cents per yard for credits on 
sales, commission, guarantee, Xc. making up the whole 
cost, and expenses of sale, to $2 78, per yard for dollar 
minimum cloths—if they will sell at $5 per yard it isa 
clear profit on the investment of 15 per cent. If the 
cloth cost but 8s. sterling and pays the lawful duty, 
which is one dollar per yard more than on the cloth 


costing 6s. 9d. it must sell for $4 per yard to pay the 


cost and charges, and remit to the owner his nett cost of 


8s. per yard without any profit. Ifa cloth cost 9s. 
sterling it must at least bring $4 30, to pay cost, If it 
cost 10s. it must bring $4 60, If it cost 11s. $5 to pay 
the cost. ; 
Merchants will not long carry on business that yields 
no profit, either on one or the other side of the Atlan- 


tic. On the contrary, it appears that some classes of 


importers appear to have made profits beyond all belief, 
or have suffered heavy losses. ‘Thousands of pieces of 
cloths have been sold in this market by private and pub- 
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lie sale at the prices of between 34 and 44 dollars per 
yard, mostly at 34 and 33 dollars, and the sellers were 
well satisfied, as 1 am informed, with the prices they ob- 
tained. ‘ 

All cloths that cost but 6s. 9d. sterling per running 
yard of 6-4 wide paying the dollar minimum daty, and 
which sell 

At $3 per yard yield a clear profit of 15 per cent. 


At $3 25 do. do. do. 31 do. 
At $3 50 do. do. do. 53 do. 
At $3 75 do. do. do. 75 do. 


If they cost but 3d. sterling more than 6s. 9d. they, of 
course, come under the two dollar filty cents minimum, 
and are subject toa duty of one dollar per yard more. 
Thus, if a cloth cost but 7s, sterling per running yard of 
6-4 wide, pays the lawful duty, and sells for but 

$5, it produces a Joss to the owner of 55 per cent. 


Ifat $3 25, the loss is 38s do. 
If at $3 50, the loss is 23 = do. 


To an intelligent public I appeal whether either of 
these two cases is probable? ‘That the market has been 
well stocked with cloths selling at 54, 34 to 4 dollars, is 
notorious; to believe that either can be true, we must 
consent to the absurdity, that the owners have either 
realized the enormous profits of from 30 to 75 per cent. 
or lost from 23 to 55 per cent. There is no mistake in 
these figures! 

When, therefore, to these calculations, which cannot 


| be controverted, the fact is added, that no honest man 


can import from England (purchased for cash) at a cost 
of 6s. 9d. a cloth that will sell, taking the average of all 
colors, for more than $3 per yard, cana doubt remain? 
The writer has in vain tried to have cloths bought in 
England at 6s. 9d. that would sell for more than $3, 
and he asserts fearlessly, (and challenges proof that he 
is in error,) that the whole average of cloths of all colors 
that have been honestly imported at6s. 9d, for the past 
nine months, have not solid in this market above the 
average of $3 per yard; many cloths would not bring 
that price. And that nearly every yard of cloth that 
has been soid in this market at $55 to $4, has either 
been smuggled or fraudulently entered, or it produced a 
considerable loss to the owner; and from what has been 
previously stated, no doubt can exist that by rraup 
ONLY, is this market so fully supplied with cloths of this 


, description, thousands of pieces of which have been sold 


this season both at public and private sale, and the owner 
no doubt laughing at our folly and credulity. 

‘They have been repeatedly detected in attempting to 
pass their fraudulent entries. Have they been punished 
or the frauds been stopped? No, fellow-citizens they 
have not. Have they been branded with that public 
odium they merit? the answer is as certainly, No. 

The Washington Telgraph contains an article in reply 
to the report on frauds by the late convention, in which 
itis stated that a parcel of cloths imported by Messrs. 
Sands, Spooner & Co., of this city, had been stopped 
by the appraisers as undervalued, an attempt having 
been made to enter them at 6-9, subjecting them only 
The appraise- 


'ment of the most part of them was above that price. In 


case No. 12, they estimated only 57 yards at 6s. 9d. 
the remaining 237 yards were appraised from 7s. 3d. to 
8s. 3d. This is the elucidation ot the cloths which have 
been fraudulently entered and sold at $4to 4 dollars per 
yard, which, as before stated, on 8s. 3d. cloth, must 
bring $3 25 to pay cost and charges, though the govern- 
ment is defrauded one dollar per yard in the duty, and if 
it had paid the honest duty, it must sell for more than 
$4, to pay cost and charges. If this lot of cloths had 
not all been sent to the public store, they would not, it 
is very certain, have paid duty but at the dollar mi- 
nimum. 

The writer of this article has been informed by a 
member olf the committee on frauds, of the late conven- 
tion, that he saw in the public store, two packages of 
cloths, consigned to the same house under detention, 
beeause of an undervaluation, they having been invoiced 
at 6s. 9d. per yard, and the committee and the impor- 
ter who accompanied them estimated them to have cost 
at least 10s. to 10s, 6d. per yard. 

l again repeat that cloths cannot be fairly imported, 
and sold in this market at the prices of between 34 and 
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44 dollars per yard without loss, for the reasons which 
have been already stated. And it is only such cloths as 
the above, which have not been detected, that have sold 
at $4 to $44 the yard, having only paid duty under the 
dollar minimum—as those are attempted to be entered, 
I challenge proof to the contrary. 

Let the honest American merchants look to it!—and 
not permit their government and fellow citizens, to be 
thus cheated and peculated upon by a set of unprinel- | 





pled foreigners, who have settled among us for no other | 


purpose than to get rich by plundering and defrauding 
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jin the intended assault upon him, was the fead of the 


war department—yes, the acting secretary of war. In 
the second place, he admits, that ‘it appeared a matter 
of duty in him to dissolve all connexion with the admi- 
nistration of the government,’ before he proceeded to ex- 
tremities with Mr. Ingham. True enough, major!! but 
in this admission, you pass sentence against the bearer of 
your challenge, and your sentinel, the acting secretary 
of war.” 

Mr. Ingham was waited upon at Philadelphia by a 
committee from the ‘‘democrats’' of Bucks county ap- 


our revenue, as several have already done, and departed. ‘pointed to receive him, and while in Philadelphia was 


A SUFFERER BY THE FRAUD. 





LATE EVENTS AT WASHINGTON, 


| waited upon by a “large number of democrats,” &c. 
| On Saturday, at the line between Monigomery and Bucks 
feces he was met by a “numerous cavalcade of the 


substantial yeomanry of his native county,” and a pro- 


The war waxes hot in the newspapers. Many rough | cession was formed of the *tbone and sinew of Pennsyl- 
things are said—but as they implicate private or personal | yania”—-‘*major gen. JV. 1’. Zdogers acting us marshal, 


character, we cannot even notice some of them, if Cis- 
posed to enter upon *‘the throes and convulsions”? of 
editors professing the same general creed. 

The Philadelphia Sentinel loudly calls on the presi- 
dent, ‘*without fear or without favor” to strike Dr. 


Randolph “trom the roll”—as certain ‘‘unimportant | 
| 


midshipmen’’ were. He was acting secretary of war 
when he carried a challenge from Mr. Eaton to Mr, 
Ingham, and personally intruded himself into Mr. lnog- 
ham/’s room on the ‘‘Sabbath,” threatening personal vio- 
lence—out of all which the Sentinel makes a strong case. 

‘he same paper also contains some strictures on the 
correspondence oi the president with the second aud.tor 
and otlers—published in our Jast. ‘Lhe suggestions 
were probably made by Mr. Ingham. ‘The toilowing 
is an extract: 

‘The gentlemen whose correspondence with the pre- 
sident we publish to-day, like «ll persons over-anxious 
to contradict a charge, admit substantially all the facts 
which Mr. Ingham connects them with. it will be seen 
from Mr. logham’s letter, that he allcg:s the “fersons 
concerned” in the intended outrage on him, ‘*were the 
late secretary of war, and the acting secretary of war — 
that the second auditor of the treasury, register of the 
treasury, and the treasurer of the United States, were in 
THEIR Company; and the treasurers and register’s rooms, 
in the lower part of the building of the treasury depart- 
ment, and a grocery store between his lodgings and the 
office were alternately occupied as THEIR rendezvous 
while lying in wait--the former affording the best up- 
portunity tor observing his approach.” 

‘*The charge, therelore, ot lying in wait, entirely re- 
fers to the late secretary of war, and his brother-in-law, 
the acting secretary of war: the imputation upon the 
other persons simply is, that of being in the company ol 
the ‘principals’ at the scene of intended action, and dur- 


assisted by col. Duvis and capt. Merrick, and preceded 
by the venerable gen. Samuel Smith and capt. Francis 
Baird, soldiers of the revolution, the latter being the 
presidential elector, who in 1828 recorded the voice of 
{the people of Bucks in favor of Jackson and Calhoun.”’ 
The procession gathered numbers as it proceeded-——a 
collation was partaken of, and address delivered and re- 
ply given, &c. which we shall publish among the ‘*‘poli- 
ties of the day,” when received, 
From the Washington Globe. 

To the editor--It may be proper for me to state, that 
when I consented to bear the communication from the 
late secretary of war, Mr. Eaton, to the late secretary 
of the treasury, Mr. Ingham, it was distinetly under- 
stood by maj. Eaton, that, in the event of the corres- 
pondence leading to a meeting, my agency was to cease 
entirely, and that major Eaton was to be attended by 
another friend; who was notin the city when the note 
was sent. 

‘The assertion of Mr. Ingham, that [ intruded into 
his room and threatened personal violence, is entirely 
erroneous. I called at his lodging, inquired if he were 
at home, was answered in the affirmative and invited to 
his room by the servant. Alter the usual salutation, L 
asked him if he intended to answer maj. E’s note. He 
iveplied thathe should tke his own time, &c. LT then 
told hima that it was my business to communicate to him 
‘the intention of major Eaton to take a decisive and 
| prompt course in relation to the matter—if he failed to 
respond to the note of which L had been the bearer the 
day before. Ithen took my leave without the slightest 
menace of personal violence on my part. 


P, G. RANDOLPII, 
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Washington, June 25, 1831. 


The “Telegraph” shews a determination to give a 








ing the time they waited in the treasury department the | fyll history of late events at Washington. The editor 
approach of Mr. Ingham.” places Mr. Eaton in an awkward situation for quarrel- 
Of Mrs. Ingham, introduced into the contest by Mr. ling with Mr. Ingham for the reasons that he did, 
Eaton, the Sentinel” says——“*We would do violence to | while impeaching the character of Mrs. I1.—for that, if 
all honorable feeling if we did not express our deep ab- justly assailed, sie was unfitted to associate with a vir- 
horvence of the horrible insinuation contained in mmsjor |tuous woman. He says the president is “yet surround- 
Euton’s last letter to Mr, lugham, An American ma-|ed by an irresponsible cabal, who use the malign in- 
tvon more pure, more exalted, more exemplary in all | fluence as the means of controlling the power and pa- 
the relations of life, does not exist in this country, de- tronage of the general government,” &e. 
servedly celebrated as it is for female excellence, than = 
the amiable and excellent lady of Mr. ingham. la msk- The New York Courier and Enquirer of the 23rd 
ing an assault so utterly unjustifiable, general* Eaton bas | June had the following paragraph, in reference to the 
assumed a mostawiul responsibility, a responsibility not | new controversies in the party to which it, for the time 
to be referred to the umpirage of the pistol, or any other | Jeing, belonged—or belongs: We have no idea as to 
of the various means by which fashion«ble murderers en- | what is meant by this grave annunieation— 
deavor to make the worse appear the better cause; but to ‘This scandalous conspiracy will not terminate where 
be fixed by the wise, the virtuous and the good, who, {the conspirators wish—They will find that the subject 
thanks be to a governing providence, if they are notin | will not be dropped when they most desireit. The real 
high places, still are the safe guardians, of our republic.” | causes of the dissolution of the cabinet will be in time 
And further, speaking of Mr. Eaton, the *‘Sentinel”’ spread before the people, and it will be discovered that 
observes—-*In the first place, he equivocates on the vi- | woman had no part or lot in the matter. ‘The time has 
tal question of the conspiracy to assail Mr. Ingham, and { not yet arrived to bring forward the actors in this scene 
only answers it by asking why he did not ‘organize his } put it will be shown that the plot was organised before 
band from the war, rather than the treasury department.’ | cen. Jackson was sworn into office.” ” 
Why major Eaton, your brother-in-law, tie dearer of \” 
your challenge to Mr. Ingham, and your advance guard 


The New York Evening Post speaking of the various 
correspondence that has taken place between Messrs, 
Eaton and Ingham, and the letter of the president to the 
persons implicated by the latter and their replies~says, 





*General-—major and mister--are indiscriminately 
used in the **Sentinel.”’ 
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“Here isa controversy between two individuals, late 
functionaries of the government, but now retired to pri- 
vate life, about the characters of their wives, spread be- 
fore the community as if it were a matter, like the 
West India treaty, for public discussion—a thing to be 
debated in taverns'and at the corners of streets, and 
read aloud at beer-clubs, by the best winded member, 
for the edification of his fellows. Here isa charge of a 
conspiracy tocommit murder, deliberately made against 
four oflicers of the government, preferred to the presi- 
dent, and published at the same time in a newspaper— 
a charge since solemnity denied by the persons accused, 
and declared to be wholly imaginary. ‘ihe president 
appears exceedingly well in the offair; and, whatever 
may be the effect of these personal controversies upon 
those who are engaged in them, they affect not him.” 








— an 


POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
FROM THE TELEGRAPH OF UN 
To the agency of an uns 


>) 


SUNK os 


y ep, irresponsible influence, is to be 
attributed the rupture bétween the president and vice presi 
dent; and to it is to be attributed the late extraordinary disso- 
lution of the cabinet. 

General Jackson, so far from removing them on account of 
the manner in which they have discharged their oflicial duties, 
in his letters to Mr. Jngham and gov. Branch, says: 

“In accepting of your resignation, it is with great pleasure 
that I bear testimony to the integrity and zeal with which you 
have managed the fiscal concerns of the nations ln your dis. | 
charge of all the duties of your office, over which 1 have any 
control, I have been fully satisficd.” | 

Wherefore, then, were they dismissed? Was it because the 
public interest required their removal? Myr. Ingham is explicit 
on this point. He says in his letter lately published. 

“The official intercourse of the heads of departments with each | 
other, apd with the president, has never, to my knowledge, been | 
interrupted for a moment, vor has any ditference of opinion, as 
to the measures of the povirnment, divided the cabinet iu a 
single instance, so far as LI recollect, according to the line of 
separation now so generally ascribed in the pubhe papers.” 

It is apparent that pudlic considerations did mot control this | 
movement. What did? Gov. Branch has said, that be went as far 
as a man of honor could go, and in a late letter he consents to | 
be a candidate for congress, expressiy upon the ground, that he 
dares believe that his country will approve the course which 
he felt it his duty to pursue in Ais intercourse with the citizens 
of Washington, during his late residence am ns them. My. Inge 
ham avd governor Branch were dismissed for political and pri- 
vate causes. Neither have been avowed, because neither would 
be approved by the people. One of the causes was, that they 
would not permit tie executive will to regulate their private in- 
tercourse with the citizens of Washi 


gton; an attempt to do 


which, although often threatened by an irresponsible combina: | 


tion, of which major William BL. Lewis is an acting agent, was 
for many mouths resisted by general Jackson, and was not ac» 
quiesced in, until surrounding him her 


b 


e with their chosen agents, 
and operating upon hin from abroad through prepared chan- 


nels, they persuaded bim that his “popularity could stand any | 


thing.” 
The same influence which revolutionised the late 


hk; cabinet | 


seeks so to organise the new one as to confirm its power and subs 
serve its purposes, as well of private pique as of political cone 
trol. ‘The change 
mingled influence of mortified vanity, diseppointed ambition, and 
revenge. Who can believe that Uicir work is dune? 
not see that that measure, which they would have the country 


believe was intended to promote the public good, was adopted a3 | 


a means of grasping more power? We bave said that the change 
in the cabinet was the work of mortified vanity, disappointed 
ambition, and of revenge. 


is an acting agent. He is the brother in-law of the secretary of 


war, who is the biographer and personal friend of the president, | 


possessed of his private papers, and upon whom he relics as the 
guardian of his future fame. Gen 
ed that the character of the hero is identified with that of his 
biographer, and thus the devotion of an old friend, and the va- 
nity and self love of an old man were enlisted 
now speak of the peculiar ‘*cireumstanees” 


and controlling influcnee. 


Dh se may hereafter be untolded, upon a theatre so clevated as 
to raise them upon the common prejudices of 


odject is to state a fact. As far back as the 2lst of October, 


1829, major Lewis called upon the editor, at bis office, and urge | 


ed him to enlist this press in the defence of those “circumstan- 
ces.” We refused, aud argued that, if we were to do so, instead 
of resting Upon its measures and the popularity of gen. Jackson, 


the administration would be tested by the “circumstances” in | 


question. and that its utter overthrow must be the consequence, 


Those who have witnessed the progress of the intrigues that have | 
thrown discord into the republican party, will see the bearing | 


ihe editor of the Globe, | 


which this had upon subsequent events. 
then the editor of the Frankfort Argus, did enlist himself as a 
partisan; and that which the Telegraph had refused to do in Oc- 
tober, 1829, was done by the Argus in 1830. 


Argus was translated tou Washivgton. ‘The Globe was established 





of cabinet was a measure dictated by the| 


Wio docs} 


We have said that William B. Lewis | 


eral Jackson has been persuad: | 


i We will not) 
which gave to that | 
partiality, Which its neither concealed nor denied, an absorbing | 

Nor will we now examine the politi- 
cal arrangements of which those “circumstances” furm the basis. | 


the day. Our } 


‘Lhe editor of the | 


upon the patronage of the government,* and the Telegraph de- 
nounced, 
We have already spoken of some of the means used to destroy 
this paper. We lay before our readers the following letter: 
“New Orleans, April 13, 1831. 
Mr. Green: Martin Gordon, the collector of this port, doubtless 
acting under the orders of his superiors, is, at this time, busily en- 
gaged in prescribing you, and has his agents appointed to call ou 
each subscriber you have in this counuy, and have them erase 
their name from your list and add it to that of the Globe. He 
is aided here by the brother in-law of Mr. Livingston, (Mr. Carle- 
ton), and his partner Lockett. ‘The post office here can furnish 
the information necessary, and the oflicers lend a helping hand. 
You are denounced as a traitor, and are to be broken down. ‘The 
facts above stated I pledge myself to prove, when called upon.” 
JOHN SMITH. 
A few days after the receipt of this letter, another, open, and hav- 
ing the names ofa number of our subscribers in N. Orleans, direct- 
ing the discontinuance of this paper, was brought to our office by 
mujor Lewis’ messenger. Such a proceeding needs no comment 
‘Vhis paper was established to maintain the rights of the people, 
to oppose executive influence, when exercised with an jntent to 
control the elective franchise; to urge and enforce a faithful and 
honest administration of public affairs; to maintain the right and 
the duty of the people to choose their own chief magistrate, and 
to develope and oppose all arrangements, or attempts, of the in- 
cumbent to appoint his successor. We honestly and ardently be- 
lieved that general Jackson would devote himself to his country. 
We confided in his “deep rooted popularity’ for success, and in 
his fame and character as the guarantics that he would be the 
president of the naticn—that he would purify the public morals, 
and invigorate, publie virtuee We expected him to bring to his 
aid the talent and virtue, the strength and energy, of the repub- 
licam party. For this we were pledged, and in the honesty of 





| our hearts we believed that the objections urged by bis opponents, 
| would be as beacon lightsto guide his administration. 


Above all 
we confided in his own firmness and independence; in the strength 


| of bis own mind, and io his reputed knowledge of men, (a belief 


confirmed by his brilliant career), tor the fufilment of the pledges 
made in his behalf. It is known that the just expectations of the 
country Were disappointed in the organization of his cabinet. 
But those who were nearest to his person, and witnesses of *‘its 


| del. terious operation,’ were more disappointed in the organiza- 


tion of the irresponsible ‘‘maliga influence” which artfully ob- 


| tained his confidence, and used his name and patronage to cor- 


rupt the public and private morals, and defeat the great object for 
which he was elected. 
hat that influence does exist is corroborated by the positive 
asseition of governor Branch, aud the unerting testimony of ad- 
mitted facts, the tendency and origin of which cannot be con- 
cealed or denied. That influence yet surrounds the president. 
it is beneath, but it controls the cabinet. It has dismissed 
able and faithful public ministers; it bas corrupted a portion 
of the public press; and is resolved to ruin that which it can- 
not corrupt. It is our pride and boast that it makes war upon 
the ‘Pelegraph. Our couflict has heretofore been before the pre- 
sident. We have been faithful to him, we have premonished him 
of his danger; we have kept his counsels and our Own as long as 
we could safely do so; we have seen and apprehended the conse- 
quences; We have known the beariug which the presidential ques- 
tion would have on local ekctions now in progress, and we have 
_been sitent. But we are compelled to go before another tribunal. 
Are Dot the rights of the people as dear; is not executive in- 
fluence, when exercised with iutent to control the elections, as 
dangerous; is not a faithful aud Aonest administration of public 
allairs as necessary; is it not as much the right and duty of the 
| people to choose their own chicf magistrate; and is it not as much 
) our duty to develope and oppose all arrangements and attempts 
of the incumbent to appoint bis successor now, as it wasin 1828? 
If these questions be answered in the aflirmative, (and who dares 
openly to deny them in the negative?) the question for the Ame- 
rican people to discuss, is nut the man, but the measures, which 
| this press should support. ‘he question which we propose to 
| our readers is, will you desert and proscribe this press, because it 
| has refused to desert the principles upon which it was establilised, 
and which it was pledged to muintain; shall the “malign influence’’ 
which has dissoived the late cabinet, also disssulve the hberty of 
ithe press? Shall that influence which, failing in its effects to re- 
gulate the private intercourse of the citizens of Washington, has 
s ized upon the name of the president, use the organization of 
the party, and his popularity, to trample under foot the prinei- 
ples upon which he Was elected, and perpetuate their power on 
the ruins of public and private virtue. 
The appcal is to an intelligent and virtuous people. It is not 
made upon slight causes, nor withvut a careful survey of ail con- 
SEQUENCES. 


} 
FROM THE SAME OF A SUBSEQUENT DATE. 
| 
| 


From the following letters it will be seen that the Telegraph 


isto be put under the official ban. First, Amos Kendall, then 


* Tie Globe boasts that the eities of N. York, Philadelphia and Bal- 
_ more, contributed 6,000 dollars to establish adaily paper. When 
| in New York, we heard that two thousand dollars were levied, 
| 
| 





as follows. Sundry office holders were iuvited to dine with Mr. 
Blair, the editor: when assembled, they were told that the friends 
of the president, and the president himself, desired the establish- 
ment of a daily paper for the purpose of putting down the Te- 
| legraph, and that they were desired to contribute two thousand 
dollars, in sums of one hundred dollars each; thirteen hundred 
| dollars were thus contributed; one of the thirteen then proposed 


= they should contribute the other seven hundred, which was 
{ uonhe. 
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Wm. B. Lewis, and then came the collector and a few others at N_ 1 requisitions on the public purse added. To this list pb or now 
Orleans, and now our resfected friends, the second comprroller and | might yet add a column designating those who had been subscribers 
the successor of Mrs. Barney’s husband. Our old friend Dabney | to tie Te legragh, and now are not. 4st would be an interesting, 


should keep cool. He is in a comfortable birth, aud, unless we | item in the history of this “age of revolutions,” and instructively 
are misinformed, is no longer an advocate for his once favorite | shew the “mutability of human things!” 

doctrine of “‘rotution in office.” He who once needed a friend, may, ee 

perchance, need him again. But really if the object of these of/i- COPY RIGHT LAW. 

cial gentry is to frighten us into the ranks of Mr. Vau Buren, they | From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
have, to use the quaint phrase of the member from Tennessec, . rem: the wow SON Vee tatiana anemia < Gatiee 
‘‘barked up the wrong tree.” |} ‘The origin and progress of laws for securing Copy-Tight's 


If official patronage had been our object, if we had yielded to } StitUte an articie im the literary history of a yon ta ee dastned 
our private interest, instead of performing our public duty, we, |) *CCrave Importance. in this ¢ Entry the su ject as roe 
too, would have been so blind as not to see; so deaf as nottohear; °°"! ional importance from incicental circumstances. f; rom 
or else so prudent as not to believe our own senses. How are we | 8" rial facts m the following statements have been taken aoceed 
te account for the displeasure of our oficial friends? Have they | “S" Pt rsonally concerned, and eye and earwitnesses, OF Tf 
been so much devoted to their public duties as not to know pass- | OC}Cal documents and origival papers. aise Seated 
ing events? Has the shock been too sudden for thcir official nerves? |, 1 the year 1782, Mr. N. W -bster composed two oil ' “8 a 
If this be all, there és yet room to hope. In some sixteen months, anate nded as ¢ lementary works for the instruction of apr anes 
they wiil discover that they have made a—mistake. For ourselves | ‘#° English language. He resid din Geta ee spree 4- 
and our paper, we believe there remains enough of the spirit of state of be =" York; the American army then lying it . it won 
our fathers, among the tax paying voters of the country, whode- | 0° S°° Hudson. ‘Phe eeuy * phones SS ae moter 


: ? ; : 2 vas ill furnished with. se al 

sire to know the truth, to maintain a press, whose editor dares be | '* WS il furni aoe r ith, school ms; SHO’ nee with: Gaeat 

honest; aud will not bow the knee that “thrift may follow fawn. | Prospect of peace, Which would revive an intercourse with a 

ing.” But, to the letters. Here they are, verbatim_et literatim. Britain. atc. ‘a. f 
Treasury department, 2d comptroller’s office, June 3d, 1831. In the autumn of that year, Mr. W. visited Philadel] phia, for 


Sir—The United States’ Telegraph, of the 2d instant, is receiv. | the Purpose of showing his manuscripts to influ ntial men, and 
ed at this office, I have to request you to discontinue the paper, | °! obtaining a law to secure the copy-right of literary works to 
and present your bill for payment. Lam, respeettully, sir, your | Uecir authors. As the legislatures of the states were now then im 


obedient servant, J. B. THORNTON. session, the object of obtaining laws for the purpose could not be 

Gen. Duff Green. accomplished. But being encouraged in his undertaking by re. 

_ spectable gentlemen to whom he showed his manuseripts and 

Baltimore, 3d June 1831. ;c yromunicated his view 5, he determined to prosecute his designs. 

Dear general—1 will thank you to discontinue the U, S. ‘Tele: | 08 his way, Mr. W. called on goverhor Livingstom, then at 

graph, which is sent to me; the subscription is paid. Prenton, and inquired of him whether it was probable a copy 

Yours, &e. D. S. CARR. right law could be obtained in New Jersey. The governor took 

Gen. Duff Green, Washington. | time to consult his council, and report d for answer that his coun- 
In ovr paper of the 2d inst. we said: ao gave him very littl: encouragement. . 

The Globe boasts that the cities of New York, Philadelphia and |, Ou this journey Mr. W. show:d his manuscripts to professor, 


Baltimore, contributed 6,000 do!lars to establish a daily paper.— (afterwards president), S. S. Smith, of Nassau Hail, who gave bim 
When in New York, we heard that two thousand dollars were | 2 “Fitten recommendation of his works, and his opinion of the 
levied, as follows: Sundry office holders were invited to dine with | €*Pediency of enacting laws to secure literary proper’ ye his 
Mr Blair, the editor: when assembled, they told that the recommendation is subscribed also by Archibald Gamble, of the 


Were toia ° ° *.* . 
friends of the president, and the pre sident him: desired the | UBtversity in i niadelphia Phe original in the hand writing of 


+ | self ( ° . 
establishment of a daily paper for the purpose of putting down the profess wr Smith, is beiuve the writer, and dated Princeton, Sept. 
‘Telegraph, and that they were desired to contribute two thousand | ~4, 1452. ‘a ‘ , . 
Ollars, in sums of one hundred dollars each; thirtcen hundred In Octobe r following, Mr. W. went to Hartford, with a view to 
dollars was thus contributed; one of the thirteen then proposed | Petition the legislature of Connecticut, for a copy-right law; aud 
that they should contribute the other seveu hu dred, Which was the petition was presented, but too late in the session to obtain a 


one. hearing. He then returned to Goshen, and revised his manus 
Re Foti . ' seripts, with a view to introduce some improvements which had 
Lo this the Globe replies: | been suggested to him by vrofessor Smitl 
“TT T i ; : pa : . = -_ 4 een suggested to him by proicssor omith. 
1e Telegraph speaks ofa contribution of 2,000 dollars made In January 1783, Mr. W. prepared another memorial to be pre- 
to the Globe, by the friends of the administration in New York. nted to the legislature of Connecticut for the same purpose, ‘This 


S 
; “No such contribution was made to the Globe as is insinuated. | was committed to the care of Jobn Canfiel l,esq. of Sharon. But 
Phe editor expressly told those interested in the establishment of | the nee ssity of it was superseded by the enactment of a general 
this paper, that he would accept no contrijution. ‘Vhe sum in | law,on the petition of s: veral rentlemen; among whom, the writer 
question arose out of a subscription for papers which are to be | believes were Mr. Dwi lit, afterwards president, Mr. John Led- 
sent to the subscribers upon the usual terms, as an equivalent for | yard, and Mr. Joc! Barlow. ‘The following is an extract from 
their mon y-” Mr. Webster's me morials ig ; . 


Pg seg pes te the statement: It is CUE, that we AFG t Id th it | = * Your memorialist, ever ambitious to. promote the interest of 
juestion arose out of subscription for papers which | literature and the dignity of the American empire, designs the 
are to be sent to the subscribers upon the usualterms.” We learn} above mentioned works fur the general benefit of youth im this 
that the Globe prints some filtcen hundred papers. Are We to\ country. In order to preveit spurious ecitions; to enable your 
understand that itis wsual to send fifteen numbers to each sub- | memorialist to have the | ks und r his own correction, and es- 
scriber: ii is not true that this was an Us ‘al proc edist > ae pecially to secure to him the pecuniary advantage of his own pro- 
answer of the Globe admits—Ist. ‘Il hat Certain oyice holders were | ductio 5, to which he conceives himseii sole ly entitled—your me 
niente the Rensnibae aiaut tassorcaan at tf y were U i | thas the morialist humbly prays, that this general a sembly would by a 
li hmeut f ’ tai “ 4 Is 5 Astin - — Js! whoa v uh Pestaue | law pass d jor that pur} $C, Vest, ma your me morialist and his 
dollars, in sums of one iadeed Gesired to susscrive two thousand | state of Connecticut, for and during the term of thirtecn years, 
red dollars each.—4th. Dhirteen hun- | &re.” 

dred dollars was thus subscrived.—5th. And that one of the thir-| ‘The following are extracts from Mre Webster's letter to Mre 
teen then proposed that they should sulscrive the other seven | Canfield, accon panving the memorial: 

hundred, which was dove. 1 sit emeriibe at igcshh tie: ales’ af enallont 


. nines na : ” _ | “Iam fally of opinion that a refurmation of the language we 
Rn BS only objection which the Globe makes to this | speak, will some time or other, be thought an object of legisla- 
proposition is, that it was no coniribution, It admits that the } tive importance. America must be as independent in literature, 
thirteen office holders agreed to take two thousand 
of Globes! This is a distinction without a difference. But th 


( vllars worth as she is in politics—as famous tor arts as tor arms; and it is not 

: SiR free « tia ial il » have so: influence: 

. : : rm possioie, buta person of my youth may have some intluence 
Globe makcsa precious confession. It says: ** Phe editor express- iid 


J in exciting a spirit of literary industry.’ 
, > 175) 2 o} VY . 7 4 hs > noe se . : ° = . ae? * 
7 eee a interested lu the establish ut of this paper, (th In the same winter or spring of 1783, Mr. W, prepared a mee 
G =) ‘ 2 , aree " ‘ sJastanme i , j . 4 loans ' aa jr . . 2 . , LL . 
be), that he would accept no contributions Lhe geitlemen | morial to be presented to the legisiature of New York, then site 


i ine in _ establishment of the Glodelt N Ww pray, wi O| ting at Kis stom, in Uist r. Mr. W. attended in person. But 
ere the gentlemen interested in the estadbli sunent of the Glol! | the necessity of presenting it was superseded by the prompt at- 
A disinterested editor, iruy, to change his opinons and his pris -| tention of gen. Schuyler to the subject. On motion, the senate, 
ciples for the benefit of geuthemen, whose contributions he refused | at that s ssion, pass d the bill desired, and the bill passed into a 
to accept!!— Surely he has been touched by a magician’s wand!!! | jaw at a subsequent sessione 

G As an appendix to the preceding, we think that general) In the same winter, the legislature of Massachusetts enacted a 
Green, who likes not the doctrine ot ‘*rewards and punishments” | copy-right law, and it is understood to have been through the in- 
as it stands at present—should publish an article from the “Na-/| fluence of the late president Dwight, then a member ol the house 
tional Journal” of the 28th June, which gives the names of sixty | of r: presentatives. 
eight persons, describes the offices that they bold, and puts down | As the congress under the confed ration, had no power to pro- 
the salaries which they enjoy, who attended the late “Jackson | tect literary props rty: certain friends of literature, judged it ad- 
meeting” in Washington city—though the “Journal” observes | visable to petition congress to recommend to the ‘several states 
that “not an individual holding office” attending the late much | the enactment of laws tor this purpose. A memorial was accord 
larger meeting of the friv nds of Mr, Clay. These siv/y-eight | ingly presented by some gentlemen, among whom, it is under- 
are chiefly clerks in the different departments, but the niarsbal | stood, was Jorl Barlow. 
of the district, two assistant post master-generals, the 2nd comp In May 1783, the congress, on the report of Mr. Williamson 
troller, the post-master at Washington, the ke: per of the peni- | Mr. Izard and Mr. Madison, to whom were referred sundry pa 
tentiary, keeper of the jail,and sundry other officers, were among pers and memorials, on the subject of literary property, passed a 
them—and the salarics vi the whole amaunt t » eighty-. ia thousand | resolution recomm nding to the several states, to secure to the 
and forty five dollars a year; hough Mr, Green himself as prin suthors and publishers of any new books net hitherto printed 
to congress, Mr. Blair, as priuter to the executive, and severai | &c. the copy-right of such books for a certain time, not less than 
otter employed persuns, in atteudance, are vot Countcd, or thei t ourteet years, &e. Journal 4. Ed. 1823 
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It is understood that New Jersey, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land, and Pennsylvania, complied with this recommendation in 
the course of the year following. Ocher states may have done 
the same; but some of them neglected an immedite compliance- 

In May, 1785, Mr. W. undertook a journey to the middle and 
southern states, a principal object of which was to obtain copy- 
right laws in the states which had not yet enacted them. He 
visited Mount. Vernon, and called on Dr. David Stuart, at Alex- 
andria, then a member of the house of delegates in Virginia, to 
whom he communicated his wishes, and who promised his assis- 
tance. 

The legislatures of the states not being in session, Mr. W. re 
turned to Baltimore, and sailed thence to Charleston, S. C. and re- 
turning spent the summer in Baltimore. 

In November he went to Richmond, where the legislature of 
Virginia, was to convene that winter. On his way, he visited 
Mount Vernon, and received letters of introduction from general 
Washington, to goveroor Harrison and the speakers of both houses. 
On the last day of December Mr. W. went to Annapolis, for the 
same object; and on the first ef February, 1786; he visited Dover 
in Delaware, where the legislature was in session, for the same 

urpose. On petition, the legislature appointed a committee to 
ring in a bill for a copy-right law; but it was the last day of 
the session, and the business was delerred to the next session. 

These are the material facts in relation to the securing of copy- 
rights, anterior to the formation of the present constitution of the 
United States. In this constitution, an article vests in congress 
the power ‘‘to promote the progress of science and useful arts, 
by securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, the ex- 
clusive right to their respective writings and disceveries.” In 
pursuance of this power, congress enacted the law of May 1, 1790, 
which superscded al] the state laws on the subject. A supple- 
mentary law was enacted April 29, 1802. 

When Mr. W. was in England, in 1825, he learned that the 
British parliament, had, a few years before, enacted a new statute 
on the subject of copy-rights, which had very much extended 
the term of exclusive right to authors. It ccecurred to him 
that this rendered an extension of the right in the United States, 
very important to the citizens of this country; otherwise Ameri- 
cans, Whose writings might be adapted to both countries, would 
send them to England tor publication. This reason, co-operating 
with his own private interest, induced him to take measures for 
obtaining a new and more liberal law of the United States, on this 
subject. 


| judiciary committee. 





With a view to this object, he addressed a letter to the hon. 
Daniel Webster, requesting him to use his influence tu obtain a 
new law on the subject of copy rights, which should extend the 
rights of authors. Mr. Webster replied and promised his aid. 

In the autumn of 1527, Mr. N. Webster applied to the hon. 





Mr. Ingersol:, a representative from Connecticut, stating to him 
the facts of an extension of copy-right iu Great Britain, as also | 
in France, and requesting him to use his influence to have a| 
bill for a pew law brought forward in congress, Mr. Ingersoll 
very cheerfully complicd. On the 17th of Deeember, on the 





motion of Mr. Logersoll, the house of representatives, ‘resolved | 
that the committee on the judiciary inquire into the expediency of | 
extending the time for which copy-rights may be hereatter seeured 
to authors, beyond the period now allowed by law, and also afford 

ing further protection to authors against the publication of abridg- 
ments or summarics of works, aftir the copy rights thereof have 
Leen secured.” As the committce delayed several weeks to make 
a report, Mr. Ingersoll conversed fully on the subject with one of 
the members, and addressed a note to the committee, in which he 
stated the provision of the British statute 34th, Geo. 3, enlarging 
the rights of authors, and the liberal provisions of the French laws 
on the subject. He stated some of the defects of the old law of 
the United States, and urged the expediency and justice of a 
more liberal law. 

A petition signed by many respectable literary men, was, about 
this time, presented to congress, praying for the same object. 
Some members of the committee were opposed to the measure; 
but at length, on the first of February, 1828, the committee re- 
ported a bill consisting of three sections only, extending the term 
of copy-rights from fourteen to twenty-eight years, and securing 
the benefit of the act to authors who had previously obtained a 
copy-right under the old law. 

On the 2ist of February, Mr. Verplanck submitted to the house 
of representatives, an amendment to the bill reported by the 
committee, entitled an “amendment to a bill to amend and con- 
solidate the acts respecting copy-rights.” This amendment was 
printed by order of the house. It was intended to embrace all 
the material provisions of the two former laws, and those of the 
bill reported by the judiciary committee,—it contained also some 
additional improvements. Nothing further was done, aud the 
bill and amendment died at the close of the session, 

At the next session (182930) the hon. Mr. Ellsworth, a mem- 
ber from Connecticut, was appointed one of the judiciary commit- 
tee, of which the bon, Mr. Buchanan was chairman 

Before Mr. Ellsworth k ft home, Mr. N. Webster applied to him 
to make efforts to procure the enactment of a new copy-right 
law; and he sent a petition to congress, praying for the renewal 
of the copy-right of one of his books. ‘This petition being refer- 
red to the judiciary committee, brought the subject distinetly 
into consideration. After consultation, the committee authorised 
Mr. Elisworth to prepare a bill for a general law on the subject. 

In order to present the subject in its true light, to the com- 
mittee and to congress, Mr. E. wrote notes to the ministers of the 

rincijpal European nations, requesting information from each 
of them, respecting the state of copy-rights in the nations they 
represented. From their answers, and an inspection of the laws 
of some of the governments, Mr. Ik. formed a report, stating the 





terms of time ior which copy rights are secured to authors iw 


Great Britain, France, Russia, Sweden, Denmark and certain 
states in Germany. He also formed a bill for a law intended to 
embrace all the material provisions of the old laws with those 
of the bill reported by the former judiciary committee. 

In this bill Mr. E, introdueed some valuable provisions which 
had been omitted in the old Jaws, and in the bill and amend- 
ment offered at the former session. He also obtained from his 
friends some suggestions which enabled him to correct some er- 
rors and supply defects. 

This bill was approved by the judiciary committee, reported 
by Mr. Ellsworth, and printed by order of the house. But such 
was the pressure of business, and so little interest was felt in the 
bill, that no efforts of Mr. E. could bring it before the house at 
that session. 

Finding the efforts of the friends of the bill in congress una- 
vailing to obtain a hearing, Mr. N. Webster, notwithstanding 
his advanced age, determincd on visiting Washington in the win- 
ter of 1830-31. 

The difficulties which had prevented the bill from being brought 
forward Now disappeared. Mr. W. had no occasion to solicit a 
vote. No soouer were his wishes known, than gentlemen mani- 
fested an interest in the success of the bill. Some gentlemen 
were not disposed to pass a general law, extending the security 
of a copy-right toevery petty publication; but on account of Mr¢ 
Webster’s great labors, were willing to pass a private act for his 
benefit; and one gentleman declared that he was willing to grant 
him the term of forty years. Mr. W. replied that petty publi- 
cations would not live forty years: but he did not wish for a 
private act—he wished for a general law, as others of his fel 
low citizens deserved the benefits of the law as well as himself. 

The bill, at the second reading, in the house of representa- 
tives, met with some opposition; but it was ably supported by 
Mr. Ellsworth, Mr. Verplanck and Mr. Huntington. It passed 
to a third reading by a large majority, and was ordered to be 
engrossed without opposition. 

When the bill came before the senate, it was referred to the 
Mr. Rowan, the chairman, being absent, 
the committee requested the hon. D. Webster to take the bill, 
examine it and report it, if he thought proper: he did so, and 
under all circumstances, deemed it expedient to report it with- 
out amendment. On the second reading Mr. Webster made a 
few explanatory remarks—no other person uttered a word on the 
subject; and it passed to a third reading by a unanimous Vote. 
On the third reading, the senate, on motion, dispensed with the 


reading, and it passed to be engrossed, without debate. 
' 5? 


In the different applications tor copy-right laws, made by Mr. 
N. Webster, before and since the formation of the present con- 
stitution, he is supposed to have devoted nearly a year’s time, and 
expended nearly a thousand dollars. ’ : 

02° The preceding article upon an important pot im the 
literary history of our country, is from the pen of an old and 
highly valuable friend and correspondent. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BANKS. 
Statement of the bauks in this state, on the Ist Monday of May, 
1831, according to the returns thereof then made. 
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